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Minister carried his customary optimism to a 
point which can only be described as fatuous. 

He suggested—as he has so often suggested during the 
past five years—that there are signs of a great British 
trade revival in the immediate future. It seems almost 
needless to say that there are no such signs, but it is 
necessary to say it because when a Prime Minister 
makes a public pronouncement a great many people 
are apt to think that he knows what he is talking about. 
Actually unemployment is substantially worse than it 
was a year ago, and all the available official figures 
unfortunately indicate that it is more likely to increase 
than to decrease during the next few months. Avowedly 
Mr. Baldwin was making an election speech, but, even 
so, the propriety of so gross a misrepresentation of the 
facts by a man holding so responsible a position can 
hardly be defended. Incidentally, Mr. Baldwin suggested 
that the whole of the present trouble and depression in 
the coal industry was due to the action and policy of 
the Miners’ Federation. Such a suggestion calls for 
no refutation. If Mr. Baldwin believed he was speaking 
the truth, then he must be what Americans conveniently 
bg a “moron” (or what we in England usually call 
“half-wit ’). If he did not so believe, then he is— 
well, we may leave the reader to find the just word. 
The causes of the depression in the coal industry are 
well enough known, and they have nothing whatever 


[sz his speech at Worcester last Saturday the Prime 


to do with the policy of Mr. A. J. Cook and the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation—obviously foolish as that 
policy has been. 


* * * 


A party of German professors and technical experts 
has just gone to Moscow to take part in the official 
celebration of what the Bolsheviks have christened 
““German Technical Week.” During this week the 
leading German experts on coal, electricity and engineer- 
ing will give the Soviet Government the full benefit of 
their advice and assistance as to the best means of 
developing Russia’s vast latent resources. The Soviet 
press is jubilant over the arrival of these experts, and 
we need not be surprised if their visit, which is the 
natural sequel of the recent Russo—German trade agree- 
ment, is followed by a series of new orders for German 
industry. But for the supine attitude of the British 
Government there is no reason why the advice, which 
is being tendered to-day to Russia, should not have 
been given by English instead of German experts, 
or why the orders resulting from it should not have come 
to this country. Germany has as much—or more— 
to fear from the contamination of Bolshevism as 
England has; but, in spite of its greater proximity to 
her frontiers, her attitude towards Russia has been 
dictated by sound common sense and by the necessity 
of rebuilding her economic life. Germany has been 
unable to allow herself the luxury of a splendid isolation 
or of a cordon sanitaire. In spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, she has suffered much less from the evils 
of Bolshevik propaganda than we have. Surely this 
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country, with its idle industries and huge unemploy- 
ment, might learn a lesson from the Germans. To-day 
there would be little difficulty in negotiating a fairly 
satisfactory agreement with the Soviet Government. 
Later on it may be much more complicated. We may 
not be wanted and we shall then have to pay dearly 
for Mr. Baldwin’s sloth and the raiding eccentricities of 
the Home Secretary. 


* * * 


The composition of the new Jugoslav cabinet— 
following the royal coup d’état, which we discuss on 
another page—throws an interesting light on the 
aims and intentions which may have influenced King 
Alexander in his decision to abolish the unpopular 
Vidovdan constitution and to impose absolutism on his 
people. That the king means, or meant, to deal fairly 
with all the subjects of his kingdom is proved by the 
fact that the new cabinet contains a generous representa- 
tion of all the Slav tribes who compose the population of 
Jugoslavia; while the presence of Croat ministers in the 
three important departments of finance, commerce, 
and agriculture has given great satisfaction both at 
home and abroad, and is a guarantee of the king’s 
determination to deal firmly with the corruption and 
peculation in the Belgrade administration. The Croat 
Ministers, who include two first-class men in Dr. 
Shverljuga, the Finance Minister—incidentally a pro- 
minent Anglophile—and Professor Frangesh, the Minister 
for Agriculture, are, however, not politicians, and it is 
significant that, in choosing his cabinet, the king has 
entirely ignored the Peasant-Democrat coalition of 
M. Matchek and M. Pribitchevitch. The exclusion of 
the professional politicians would have been hailed 
with enthusiasm all over the country had it applied 
impartially to Serb, Croat, and Slovene alike. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems that King Alexander has based his 
government on a solid nucleus of Serbian Radicals, 
whose past record is hardly a happy omen for a policy 
of conciliation with the Croats. The strong man in the 
new cabinet is General Zivkovitch, the commander of the 
royal bodyguard. Although first and foremost a soldier 
who is not afraid to rule by the sword, Zivkovitch is 
himself a Radical, and has more than once been offered 
the leadership of the party. Good as King Alexander’s 
intentions undoubtedly are, the contrast between the 
status of the Croat and the Serbian Ministers is a portent 
of future trouble, and perhaps a proof that the king 
himself is not entirely master in his own house. 


* * * 


The Chinese Government has, as was expected, 
appointed Mr. Maze Inspector-General of Customs. 
Regrettable as are the circumstances of Mr. Edwardes’s 
enforced retirement, there can be no two opinions about 
the qualities of his successor. Mr. Maze is the nephew 
of the famous Sir Robert Hart; he has had a long 
experience in the service, and he is trusted by the 
Chinese as well as by the foreign communities. His 
appointment puts an end to the system of “ dual 
control,’ of which serious and justifiable complaint 
was made, and it dissipates, for the present at least, 
the fear that the Nationalists aim at getting the control 
of the Customs in their own hands. That, as we said 
last week, is a move which the more prudent among 
them are not likely to make, for they have an urgent 
need of foreign capital, and to get it they know they 
must neglect no means of maintaining confidence abroad. 





The same motive of prudence will, we hope, prevent 
any support being given to the demand of the hot-heads 
for the surrender of the international concessions at 
Shanghai. No doubt, when the new regime in Ching 
makes good, there will have to be changes in the status 
of Shanghai, but no good can come from attempts 
to rush matters, especially as the International Settle. 
ment is really an international affair, and its surrender 
would require the consent of the principal Powers. 
The Nanking Government has many difficult tasks 
ahead of it, and its policy must be Festina lente. 


* * * 


After the arranging of a compromise designed to 
ensure immediate ratification, the Kellogg Pact is now 
held up in the American Senate by one of those incom- 
prehensible tangles that are possible only in Washington. 
The opposition demanded an understanding as to the 
Monroe Doctrine and the unaltered isolation of the 
United States from European troubles. They failed to 
obtain this, even in the shape of a formal statement by 
the Foreign Relations Committee — which obviously 
would have made no difference to the treaty. As a 
consequence, the debate is dragging on, and the hostile 
Senators are contending that, in the light of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s “ areas of special interest,” the Pact is 
nothing but “a one-sided declaration of British policy,” 
intended to “ stabilise and legalise the spoils of war 
obtained by the greatest empire of the world.” Senator 
Blaine of Wisconsin, who developed this argument at 
enormous length, said he was not surprised that members 
of the Senate who wanted a large addition to the naval 
forces of the United States should be in favour of the 
Pact, for it justified the demand for a big navy. Never- 
theless, the Senate may accept the treaty, not for reasons 
of world policy, but because of the pressure of certain 
urgent domestic problems. To the majority of American 
Senators, for example, a measure for the relief of the 
Western farmers is much more important than an 
abstract treaty to outlaw such wars as are not sanctioned 
in the exceptions to the Kellogg Pact. The farmers 
have to be helped before President Hoover takes office, 
and to that end the Senate must get the Pact out of 
the way. 

« * * 


The leap in the total of registered unemployed to 
well over a million and a half is doubtless, as the Ministry 
of Labour suggests in issuing the figures, due largely to 
seasonal causes. With the cessation of the Christmas 
trade, the New Year always brings a substantial addition 
to the number out of work. But the increase is this 
year substantially larger than a year ago, and includes a 
considerable addition to the numbers wholly unemployed 
as well as to those who are described as ‘‘ temporarily 
stopped.” Actually the total is nearly two hundred 
thousand larger than it was at this time last year. This 
rise is, of course, principally due to the situation in the 
coalfields; but it serves to indicate how small has been 
the success so far achieved by the policy of “ industrial 
transference.” Sir John Cadman, speaking of this 
policy on the wireless a few days ago, claimed for it that 
about 700 of all ages were now being moved away from 
the coalfields to other districts every week, and that at 
least another 300 were moving of their own accord. It 
does not, however, follow that all these are in work, or 
that those who have found work have done so without 
displacing others previously employed. It seems evident 
that the most successful part of the “ transfer ” scheme 
is that which is based on the juvenile unemployment 
centres, with their definite provision for training. Upon 
the main mass of unemployment among the older 
workers, transference is producing, and is likely to 
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produce, relatively little effect. And, unfortunately, 
there is no sign that the displacement of workers in the 
distressed areas has yet reached its limit. The recent 
returns from the Employment Exchanges seem rather 
to indicate that it is still proceeding apace. 


* * * 


The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, having 
secured the endorsement of the Labour Party, has now 
forwarded to the Prime Minister its appeal for a full 
Government inquiry into the position and prospects of 
the iron and steel industry. The request, which is for 
the appointment of a “ Royal Commission or other 
competent Committee,” makes no explicit reference to 
safeguarding among the matters for inquiry, but does 
refer to a full study of the conditions of foreign com- 
petition, including unfair competition arising from 
subsidies, low wages and long hours, and the failure 
to observe conditions laid down in International Labour 
Conventions. It deals also with the internal organisa- 
tion of the industry, in respect of both productive tech- 
nique and finance, and with the effect of foreign tariffs 
and other barriers to trade. Especial point is given to 
the application at this moment by the rumours of a 
pending alliance between American and British iron 
and steel producers, and the renewed efforts to which 
these rumours are giving rise to persuade the British 
industry to join the European steel cartel. The effect 
of a British-American alliance is undoubtedly feared by 
the Continental producers, who are disposed, in the 
light of its possibility, to offer the British industry more 
favourable terms if it will enter the European group. 
On these issues the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
says nothing, basing its claim on the fact that a quarter 
of the workers in the industry have been unemployed 
of late, and many more working short time, and that 
this situation, continued over a period of years, is 
sufficiently grave to justify the demand for a full and 
impartial survey of all the relevant facts by a tribunal 
competent to recommend any measures it may think fit. 


* * * 


While the steel workers are thus pressing for a full 
inquiry, in which the possibility of safeguarding any 
section of the trade would form only a single item, the 
Yorkshire employers are falling out seriously among 
themselves over the claim that a section of the woollen 
industry should be brought under the Safeguarding 
Act. The application, which has already gone forward, 
with the doubtful and divided support of certain Trade 
Unions, relates only to the lighter kinds of dress-goods, 
and is put forward, not by the whole body of the 
employers, but only by the associations concerned with 
these particular classes of fabrics. The employers 
engaged in the heavier sections of the woollen industry 
are now complaining that, if a tariff is imposed only 
on the lighter goods, foreign producers will intensify 
their competition in the heavier grades. They are 
therefore demanding that, if the lighter goods are 
protected, the heavier must be protected as well, and 
threatening to oppose any demand for a tariff that does 
hot include their own range of products. To what 
lengths this opposition is likely to be pushed is not yet 
clear; but evidently the divisions among the employers 
and the fuller realisation of the possible indirect effects 
of safeguarding one particular section of the industry 
are likely to strengthen the demand for a re-consideration 
of the Trade Union support given to the proposal at an 
earlier stage, as the result of a somewhat unrepresentative 
vote. And it is also definitely less likely, in face of the 
growing evidence of divided counsels among both 
employers and workers, that the demand for safe- 
guarding will, for the present, be sincerely entertained. 


Unlike many of the concerns engaged in road trans- 
port, the London General Omnibus Company have for 
a long time past fully recognised Trade Unionism and 
aimed at working in harmony with it. During the 
present week, this policy has been pushed a stage further 
by the decision to give active help to the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union in securing and keeping its 
membership among the company’s employees. The 
L.G.O.C. does not promise to employ only Trade 
Unionists, but it does agree to apply moral suasion to its 
employees to belong to the Union, on the ground that it 
Is a convenience to be able to deal with all staff matters 
through a fully representative organisation. This deci- 
sion is the more important because it appears to be 
admitted that the quarrel now proceeding among the 
general body of employers over the question of joining, 
or refusing to join, in forming the National Industrial 
Council proposed by the Melchett-Turner Conference 
turns largely on this matter of Trade Union recognition. 
The Melchett-Turner Conference has laid it down as a 
principle that bona fide Unions, and such Unions alone, 
should be fully recognised by employers, and that the 
Trades Union Congress is to be judge of the question 
whether a particular Union is bona fide or not. Some 
employers, who favour “‘ company ”’ unions, or “ non- 
political *’ Unions, or other organisations not recognised 
by the Congress, are strongly opposed to this policy. 
Lord Ashfield, who is a member of Lord Melchett’s 
Committee, appears, in this latest agreement with Mr. 
Bevan’s Union, to be giving it his strong and timely 
support. 

* * %* 

An Irish correspondent writes : Were Ireland a normal 
country the reduction of the Free State’s adverse trade 
balance by £4,000,000 in a year of severe agricultural 
depression would be accepted as a proof that, if the 
economic policy of Mr. Cosgrave is not as good as it 
might be, at least it has done something to prevent 
bad becoming worse. Mr. de Valera, however, refuses 
to be impressed, and his wails over the imminence of 
a general collapse have their effect in a community 
which, subjected to the pressure of hard times, auto- 
matically assumes that its plight is due to the short- 
comings of its politicians. As it is, things are developing 
along lines that promise to strengthen the hand of 
Fianna Fail. While economically the country is im- 
proving, the tax-yield is diminishing, and in spite of 
the heroic efforts of Ministers to reduce departmental 
expenditure there is little prospect that savings in this 
direction will enable them to avoid a heavy deficit in 
the next Budget. It is not difficult to make a case 
against the Free State fiscal system, which is admittedly 
unscientific and haphazard. The Government can 
plead, of course, that their first duty was to keep things 
going, and this at least they have managed to do, even 
if the methods adopted were not those calculated to 
produce the best results under the peculiar conditions 
prevailing in Ireland. Certainly it does not rest with 
Fianna Fail to throw stones, for Mr. de Valera’s 
proposals, as far as they have been disclosed, would 
aggravate existing evils by substituting whole-hog 
Protection for selective tariffs, and by calling into being 
an army of officials to supervise the extraction of money 
from the farmer, a portion of which would later be 
returned to him with a benevolent gesture as a State 
subsidy. At present Mr. de Valera and a couple of his 
colleagues are discussing the economic situation with 
members of the Government and other parties. Nothing 
is known as to what conclusions, if any, have been 
reached by this committee, but the omens are not 
favourable for an agreement either upon principles or 
practice. 

B 
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DICTATORSHIP AND 
DEMOCRACY. 


HE world is now becoming used to dictator- 
ships. But it may well catch its breath at 
the latest addition to the series; for King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia has made a clean sweep not 
merely of popular government, but even of the pretty 
little fictions of democracy by which other autocrats 
have sought to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. The 
constitution is abolished, the national parliament and 
municipal and rural councils alike are suspended inde- 
finitely. Legislation is to be by royal decree; ministers, 
judges and all lesser officials are to be appointed by the 
king, and to hold office at his pleasure. The press is 
muzzled and handcuffed, and a new “‘ D.O.R.A.”’ endows 
the executive with the most stringent police powers. 
Any propaganda making for revolutionary action, it 
appears, is to be punishable with death, and any person 
attending a meeting at which changes in the regime are 
advocated is liable to a fine or a year’s imprisonment. 
Political parties which have a religious or racial character 
may be suppressed out of hand, and no new party may 
be formed without the royal permission. For the 
enforcement of his will, the king can rely on the army, 
of which he is commander-in-chief, as well as on the loyal 
support of his Prime Minister, the hard-bitten General 
Peter Jivkovitch. 

The justification for all this is, of course, the old 
maxim salus reipublicae suprema lex. That plea has 
been made by all the dictators that we know, and the 
degree to which lovers of liberal institutions will approve 
it must differ according to the circumstances in each 
case. The circumstances which have led to Alexander’s 
coup détat are obviously not quite the same as those 
which produced the Fascist revolution in Italy or Primo 
de Rivera’s in Spain. In each case, no doubt, it might 
be argued, and it is argued, that parliamentary demo- 
cracy had proved an egregious failure. But some who 
are not prepared to admit that without any qualifica- 
tion of Italy and Spain, will admit it of Jugoslavia. 
Never since its inception, ten years ago, has the “ Triune 
Kingdom” of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes been 
united. The Skupshtina at Belgrade, dominated by 
the * old Serbians,” has done nothing to remedy the 
grievances of the populations taken over from the 
Austrian Empire, and since the death of the old “‘ strong 
man’”’, Pashitch, things have gone from bad to worse. 
After the murders in the Chamber last June all efforts 
to placate the Croats have proved futile, and with the 
final failure of Dr. Koroshetz, the Slovene leader, to 
carry on the government, a dangerous deadlock was 
reached. It was no rhetorical exaggeration to say, as 
the king said in his proclamation last Sunday, that 
*‘the disputes and the events in Parliament have under- 
mined the confidence of the nation in this institution.” 
The blame for this deplorable state of affairs is shared 
to some extent by all parties,though the greatest part of 
it, we think, must fall on Pashitch and those who fol- 
lowed him in his policy of crushing the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Croatia and the other provinces. But be that 
as it may, the problem seemed insoluble by ordinary 
constitutional methods; the Jugoslav State must either 


be torn in pieces by something like civil war, or held 
together by force. And King Alexander’s choice of 
the second alternative has, so far as we can gather, met 
with a general welcome in his own country. As for the 
rest of us, we cannot afford, at this stage at any rate, 
to make any very adverse comments; for the break up 
of Jugoslavia would obviously have disastrous conse- 
quences in Europe. 


Whether this dictatorship will be popular, however, 
when the first feelings of relief and excitement have 
cooled off, remains to be seen. The Croats began 
by throwing their caps in the air, for the coup d'etat to 
them meant, first and foremost, the abolition of the hated 
constitution of 1921, which put their necks under the 
Serbian yoke. But on second thoughts, and on learning 
a little more of the details of the new regime, they 
would seem to be adopting a rather more doubtful 
attitude. Nevertheless, hope predominates, and the 
largest hope is in the king himself. Alexander is better 
stuff than most sovereigns are made of. As the great- 
grandson of Kara George, the peasant, as a soldier who 
shared the hardships of the war with the army and the 
people, and with his honesty and simplicity of character 
and great personal charm, he has a well-established 
popularity. Nobody has accused him so far of any 
lust for power, and we need not doubt that he has been 
reluctant to take this plunge into autocracy, or that, 
having taken it, he will work conscientiously at his 
task. What we cannot be certain of is whether he and 
his friends, his soldiers and his police and his censors, 
will prove adequate to the task. For their business is 
not merely to put down dissension and keep order with 
an iron hand, but to create a genuine unity in the State, 
which can only be based in the last resort on the remedy- 
ing of grievances and the restoration of liberties. 

We are no passionate preachers of democracy for all 
times and places, under any and every condition. Demo- 
cracy, like other forms of government, must pass its test, 
and the test is that it shall work. But on the whole, 
democracy is preferable in this age, and in most parts of 
the civilised world, because it seems to work better 
than oligarchy or autocracy. It has the defects of its 
qualities, but its qualities are high, and the defects, if 
they are understood and counteracted and controlled as 
reasonably as possible, may be of comparatively small 
moment. It is easy to make a reductio ad absurdum 
of the axioms of liberty, equality and fraternity, of 
universal suffrage, of parliaments, of freedom of discus- 
sion, and all the rest of it. But Britons and Frenchmen, 
Americans, Scandinavians, and Germans prize these 
things, and are not in the least disposed to exchange them 
for the hypothetical advantages of a benevolent cespo- 
tism, or a dictatorship of the proletariat, or a ‘‘ Corpora- 
tive State.” We might indeed give them, or some of 
them, up temporarily, in an emergency—but with @ 
pretty firm intention of getting them back when the 
emergency was over. Or we might conceivably agree to 
change some of the machinery of democratic government. 
The ordinary parliamentary system of to-day, {0 
example, has considerable disadvantages, and might 
easily be transformed into something more genuinely 
representative of the public will—or wills. It % 
worth remembering, in that connection, that the Soviet 
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system is not in itself a mere instrument of tyranny. 
Though it is used as such by the Russian Bolsheviks, 
under different auspices it might in fact be a completely 
democratic device. 

What judgment then, in the light of these views, are 
we to pass on the Jugoslav dictatorship? Are we 
entitled to say that parliamentary democracy is right 
for us, because we know how to work it, but wrong for 
the Jugoslavs, because they do not know how to work 
it? That would be too facile a judgment. It may be 
very well, and we believe it is, that Jugoslavia should 
momentarily become an absolute monarchy. But the 
attempt to make such a regime permanent would, we 
are sure, be calamitous. Both the Serbs and the Croats 
are by nature and tradition lovers of self-government, 
and the fact that they have in the past been oppressed 
by alien masters has made them more, and not less, 
ardent for independence. A scale of values which puts 
these peoples in the same category as, say, the Arabs 
who are content with the paternal rule of Ibn Saud, is 
an utterly mistaken one. There is no reason why 
parliament and a free press should be less esteemed or 
less important, or why they should function less satis- 
factorily, in Jugoslavia than in Great Britain or in 
France, provided only that a form of constitution 
can be found to compose the racial and provincial 
differences which disturb the ‘‘ Triune Kingdom.” That 
form can be found without much difficulty, and its 
name is federalism. If King Alexander has the wisdom 
and the courage to turn his back on the evil policy of 
the Pashitch Radicals and Pan-Serbians, and to make 
his dictatorship a preparation for provincial Home Rule, 
he may, indeed, be the saviour of his country. If he 
tries to play the Mussolini in perpetuity, it will be 
long odds on his losing his crown. 


WORK CAN BE FOUND 


T is with unusual satisfaction that we observe that the 
articles on the unemployment problem published in 
our recent issues have aroused a certain amount of 

public attention. For we are convinced that the most 
vital necessity at present is to persuade the public not merely 
that it is better to provide work than to keep men in idleness, 
but also that there is no good reason why this should not be 
done. There is plenty of work waiting to be carried out, 
plenty of work that private enterprise, left to itself, will 
certainly not do, and that the State could take in hand with 
the full assurance that it would handsomely pay the com- 
munity. As instances of the sort of work we have in mind, 
we have suggested such great tasks as slum clearance, the 
drainage and afforestation of land, the improvement of means 
of communication by road, railway and canal, the speeding 
up of electrical developments, and the cleaning away of 
all forms of ugliness and squalor that now befoul many parts 
of this country, wherever industrialism has scarred its 
surface. 

Inevitably, these suggestions were left in a general form; 
for it is impossible for us to say off-hand which, among the 
thousands of tasks to which the labour of the unemployed 
might be turned, have the greatest urgency and offer the 
best prospect of a satisfactory economic and social return. 
That is a matter which calls for expert survey and for local 
knowledge ; and we are sure that many of our readers could 
teadily suggest, as some of them have done already, positive 


works of national reclamation that could usefully be put in 
hand. If we would but make up our minds that the policy 
of providing work, instead of the dole, is the right one, it 
is entirely safe to prophesy that no difficulty at all would be 
encountered in finding plenty of work for the unemployed 
to do. 

The difficulty lies not in finding work, but in persuading 
the Government to foot the bill, and in getting the organisa- 
tion into the right lines. There are real difficulties, not 
only in inducing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to find 
the money for a systematic policy of national development, 
but also in getting the provision of work organised in such 
a way as not to upset or confuse the present administration 
of the unemployment problem. On this point, a suggestion 
which we made some weeks ago appears to have been mis- 
understood. We urged that, rather than leave the unem- 
ployed in the distressed areas to the bankrupt Guardians, 
it would be better to institute on their behalf a special 
donation benefit, similar to that of 1920, paid for out of 
State funds. But this proposal is, of course, definitely no 
more than an inferior substitute for the finding of work. 
If the Government will not take the step which we have urged, 
of giving every man in these areas who has suffered from any 
prolonged unemployment the opportunity of enrolling for 
useful national service, then, as we hold, it is under a clear 
moral obligation to provide by means of a special donation 
benefit the maintenance which the local authorities, in 
their present condition, are unable to provide. But we do 
not want a new “ dole” : what we want is a national scheme 
which will give instead to every man who would have to claim 
this dole, the opportunity of doing useful work. Only 
because the Government refuses to provide this opportunity 
do we suggest a “ dole ”’ at all. 

Whatever scheme may be adopted for the provision of 
either work or maintenance, there will naturally be a certain 
number of persons who will slip through its meshes. The 
line between the able-bodied and the non-able-bodied 
cannot be sharply drawn; and there will be special cases 
that will not be covered either by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance scheme or by any such proposals as we have made. 
In order to deal with these cases, the local authorities will 
have to be left with the power to relieve distress among 
able-bodied persons as well as others. But the aim should 
be to make these cases so few that they cannot possibly 
involve any serious burden on local funds. If that is secured, 
it does not matter that this tiny part of the charge of main- 
taining the unemployec shoald remain with the local 
authorities. No substitute, indeed, for the local authority 
in dealing with this small residue of exceptional cases could 
readily be found. 

What should undoubtedly be done, in one way or another, 
is to relieve the local authorities from the serious part of 
the cost of unemployment, and also from the necessity of 
giving or refusing relief to the great majority of those who 
suffer from prolonged inability to find work. Relief works 
operated by the local authorities would offer no solution 
of this problem, even if the State were prepared to bear the 
entire cost of their execution. For work is not needed mainly 
in the areas in which there are the largest numbers of men 
unemployed; and attempts to get local authorities to open 
up public works to be staffed by men brought from a distance 
are practically certain to fail. If there is to be a big plan 
for the providing of work instead of doles, it must clearly 
be operated under national authority, and those who are in 
charge of it must be able to draw on men from any part of 
the country, and to initiate, subject of course to consultation 
with the local authorities, public works in any area. What 
is needed is a national emergency scheme, managed directly 
under Government control, and co-ordinated closely with 
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other Government measures for the revival of industry, 
such as the national electricity scheme, and the provision 
for making advances under the Trade Facilities Act. 

Of any plan of this sort large-scale facilities for training 
will form an indispensable part. For many of the unem- 
ployed, as the result of prolonged illness and privation, are 
not fit at present to resume work efficiently either at their 
own trades or at any other. For the former they must be 
brought back to physical fitness and helped to recover 
the habit of regular work; and for the latter they must, 
in addition, be given definite courses of vocational training. 
It has been urged against our view that, while training 
courses for the unemployed are thoroughly good things, 
such success as they have so far achieved has been due to 
their selective and voluntary character. If large bodies of 
men were trained, under the existing conditions it would be 
quite impossible to find jobs for them at the end of their 
training. And if training were made compulsory, it would 
be treated as a form of task work, and not, as it is now, 
seriously pursued by those who take it up. On both points 
we agree. Training must remain voluntary; indeed, the 
entire scheme of enrolment for national work should be on 
a purely voluntary basis. Refusal to enrol, or to accept 
training, should not involve the forfeiting of any claim to 
benefit to which a man would otherwise be entitled. 
Furthermore, it is clearly true that to multiply training 
schemes without providing additional openings for employ- 
ment would be worse than useless. We do not suggest that 
the training centres now operated by the Ministry of Labour 
should be for the present either greatly expanded or 
multiplied. Between schemes of training designed directly 
to equip men for finding jobs in the ordinary labour market, 
and a special training scheme started and managed as an 
integral part of a national plan for the provision of emer- 
gency public employment there is an important distinction. 
The existing training centres should be left to carry on their 
work, and to expand it as rapidly as the new openings 
for work in ordinary industry for their trainees can be 
increased. But, altogether apart from this, if a large body 
of the unemployed is to be set to useful national service 
under a scheme of direct public employment, there will 
have to be special training in order to make men fit and able 
to do the types of work required. 

The funds for the relief of distress in the mining areas 
have increased greatly during the past few weeks, since the 
Government gave them its support and agreed to make 
a pound for pound contribution of its own. It is, however. 
quite inconceivable that any scheme of private charity, 
even if it is thus supplemented out of public funds, can be 
made adequate to deal remedially with the distress, or even 
maintained for any considerable period on a scale sufficient 
merely to relieve current privation. The Lord Mayor’s 
Fund may be of real help in tiding over the next few weeks, 
or even months; but it can at most only be regarded as 
providing a breathing-space, in the course of which more 
far-reaching and remedial measures have to be devised. 
It will inevitably take time, even if all possible speed is 
used, to get plans for the provision of employment into 
proper working order; and the Lord Mayor’s Fund, so far 
from exempting the Government from the duty of taking 
further action, really clears the way for the adoption of some 
such scheme as we have proposed. 

The danger, as we have pointed out before, is that the 
relative success of the Lord Mayor’s Fund in recent weeks 
may cause public opinion to go to sleep, and may salve the 
community’s conscience so as to make it less aware of the 
urgency of applying really remedial measures. Apart from 
certain small efforts of the Society of Friends, to which all 
honour is due, the relief funds are inevitably devoted in the 





main to meeting current needs, and keeping the heads of 
the unemployed and their dependents just above water, 
They cannot improve the position; and they cannot even 
prevent it from getting worse. The most recent figures of 
production and trade, moreover, hold out no prospect at al] 
of an increase in the volume of employment, and even 
suggest that a further contraction is to be feared. In these 
circumstances, the failure to inaugurate a national scheme 
for the provision of work is a definite confession of impotence, 
and involves acquiescence in the perpetuation of unemploy. 
ment at a level certainly no lower than that of the past 
two years. Most people, we believe, will agree that this 
is intolerable, and that a real national effort must be 
made, even at a large immediate cost, to prevent it. That 
it can be prevented, if the nation has but the will, has 
been, we believe, sufficiently shown. 


THE KING IN THE WORLD'S 
NEWS. 
[From A CORRESPONDENT. | 

URING any one of the crises of the King’s illness it 
D has been a quite usual thing for American papers 
to carry a heavy double headline over four columns, 
or, when the Prince of Wales was making his dramatic 
journey home, to display a line of large capitals across the 
page. The illness is now in its eighth week. Ever since 
the issue of the first bulletins, towards the end of November, 
it has been what newsmen call a “ front-page story.” At 
the moment of writing, for the first time in two months, the 
daily report from Buckingham Palace is dropping to a 
relatively minor place in the news, and King George passes 
gradually from a prominence never before accorded to a 

monarch. The phenomenon as a whole is remarkable. 

The King’s illness itself is, of course, as a public event, 
unexampled. The press has never been required, in the case 
of any ruler or leading statesman, to chronicle so long a 
contest with a dangerous and yet not necessarily mortal 
disease, running its course from day to day without a turn, 
with so curious an absence of change. This feature, being 
in the nature of a protracted crisis, has been alone sufficient 
to keep the royal patient continuously in the world’s news. 
But it would not have meant a similar prominence, or any- 
thing approaching it, in the case of any public man in the 
world except the King of England. That is the fact to be 
particularly noted—an easily demonstrable fact, which is 
especially interesting, and amusing, in relation to the press 
and public of the United States. 

In the English newspapers, of necessity, the King has 
held the first place. And yet it is true, as the foreign 
observer would certainly remark, that the nation’s preoccupa- 
tion with His Majesty has at no stage been completely 
exclusive. The Test Match, for instance, was never driven 
off the evening posters. Only the very gravest report from 
the Palace would have brought that about. The home papers, 
moreover, obey the unwritten rules with the utmost care. 
There are no indiscretions; the interpretations and surmises 
are kept within the strictest limits; the Royal Family can 
read every British daily paper and virtually every weekly 
without any kind of misgiving. To the Continental visitor, 
as to the American, this must appeal as a striking English 
characteristic, while the fact that the Times regards a single 
column a day as the right allowance of news on such & 
theme may well be cited as a revealing social symptom. This 
reticence extends, as we should expect, to the British Domin- 
ions. The leading papers of Australia and New Zealand 
have treated the news exactly in the manner of the more 
conservative English journals, and the same thing is true of | 
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India and South Africa—though in all these cases, of course, 
the question of cable charges is extremely important. The 
Canadian press is in a somewhat different situation, for it is 
enabled to share in the resources of the great American news 
services. 

It is when we turn to America that we are made to realise, 
first, the immense difference between the press of the United 
States and the press of every other country, and secondly, 
the nature and extent of the fascination which is exercised 
upon the world’s largest republican community by the 
institution and personnel of the British Monarchy. There 
is published in Chicago an excellent weekly called the 
Christian Century, which in a recent issue called attention to 
the news about the King in America, and remarked that if 
there were some way of conveying the facts and their 
meaning to the British people, “it would be reassuring 
beyond measure.’’ Not only, it was pointed out, had all 
the American papers given the news, but the last bulletin 
from Buckingham Palace “ had closed each evening’s radio 
programme all over the United States.” And it was added : 


From the standpoint of publicity and public interest the 
King’s illness could hardly have been treated more con- 
spicuously or with finer feeling in Great Britain itself than in 
the United States. 


That is true. The editorial comment throughout America 
has been everything that the most sensitive Englishman 
could have wished, while the methods of news display have 
been such as to fill him with astonishment. The bulletins 
and official statements were sent over in full from the 
beginning by the Associated Press, this enterprise involving 
at one stage cablegrams totalling from 2,500 to 3,000 
words a day. Other news agencies added their quota, 
while the London correspondents of all the large papers 
were cabling independently—according to circumstances, 
from 500 to 1,200 words a day. Not being under the same 
constraint as our own writers, the American correspondents 
reported all the facts they learned and gave far more candid 
interpretations than the English papers could venture upon. 
They spoke positively of pleurisy and pneumonia days before 
those words appeared in the bulletins, and during the week 
before the operation they presented the King’s case as 
almost without hope. Immediately afterwards we find on 
the front pages such headlines as ‘* Surgeons Hope Desperate 
Life Battle is Won ”’, or blacker and more snappily in a Boston 
paper of large circulation, ‘‘ More Hope for George.” The 
Prince of Wales’s journey from Africa was “ played up” 
as the most romantic exploit in the annals of monarchy. 
Nor should it be supposed that this vivid and continuous 
interest was displayed only in the cities of the Atlantic 
States. It was hardly less conspicuous in the middle and 
the farther West, and it could not be suggested that the 
Hearst string lagged behind any other section of the press. 
The King of England was the big news, and the Hearst 
editors are never allowed to forget their employer’s maxim, 
“What is everybody’s business is the Journal’s business.” 
There is, finally, a pleasant irony in the fact that the daily 
papers of Chicago, the city of that notorious anti-Georgian 
Mayor Thompson, have not been excelled at any point 
by those of New York and Philadelphia. Their daily cables 
were as lavish as any, and it was the Chicago Daily News 
Which, on a critical day, instructed its London correspondent 
to telephone the evening bulletin direct to the Chicago 
oilice, where it was automatically connected with the radio 
and broadcast from the paper’s own, station. 

There can be no simple explanation of these extraordinary 
Phenomena, but a few more or less obvious points will 
Sccur to us all. The American public has always been under 
the spell of the British throne. It is nearly a hundred years 
since Charles Dickens, on his first visit, was infuriated by 
the reiterated assertion that Queen Victoria lived in the 


Tower of London. The Sunday papers and the moving 
pictures have long since corrected all such blunders, and have 
made the members of the Royal Family as well known to 
the denizens of Main Street as they are to the citizens of 
Manchester. For nearly twenty years, moreover, the 
Prince of Wales has been a permanent and most popular 
newspaper feature, and there can be no doubt that it was 
his visits to America that put the monarchy “ on the map ” 
for the American multitude of to-day. In the past two 
months the Prince’s position and his private concerns have 
provided endless copy for the correspondents and the “ fea- 
ture’ writers. If he were ever to announce his intention of 
marrying, the entire field of American news would be sub- 
merged. And when he comes to the throne, said a well- 
known American correspondent the other day, “ our papers 
may find themselves compelled to print the Court Circular ! ” 

In all this there is evidently much more than the special 
attraction of the particular monarchic system from which 
the United States broke away. In the century and a half 
since the Declaration of Independence, the nations in general 
have followed the American lead towards Republicanism. 
The House of Windsor is associated with the only great 
throne left standing in the Western World. And there are 
not many Americans alive to-day who do not respond to the 
appeal of this important fact. 


THE VAST OPEN SPACES OF 
AUSTRALIA 


“NTO the grey-blue eyes of Explorer Wells (eyes that 
I have looked over great distances) there came the 
light of faith. He said: ‘I believe the country that is 
apparently desert will be no desert for future generations.” 
This is good Australian patriotism. ‘‘ The country from 
sea to sea is one vast continent of undeveloped resources.” 
Here is the gospel of Australia Unlimited, intolerant of 
“the desert myth.’ We will ‘“‘ wash the deserts off the 
map.” Deserts are like mirages: they disappear as we 
approach them . . . Strange, that we still delay approaching 
them ! 

Australia is approximately the same size as the United 
States of America—about three million square miles. More 
than half the continent contains no more than one-third of 
1 per cent. of its population, 11 per cent. of its cattle, and 
4°5 per cent. of its sheep. A smaller area of a million square 
miles—a third of the continent—contains a bare 20,000 of 
Australia’s six million people. A still smaller block—but it 
comprises half a million square miles, and is one-sixth of 
the continent—is a vast open space without a single white 
inhabitant or a single head of stock. It is foolish to make a 
fuss about words. A desert called by any other name is just 
as empty. If Australia has no deserts, we must learn to 
think of the Sahara as a vast oasis with a few little strips of 
waste land scattered here and there; Kalahari, Gobi, and 
Thar must be wiped off the map. 

Hopeful men talk in a large and airy way of the “ rich 
lands scattered profusely about the continent.” We should 
emphasise the word “ scattered.” The interior is not all 
of a piece. Mr. Michael Terry announced in 1925 that the 
sandy desert of the geography books was a myth, but his 
route from Winton to Broome took him through country 
which we say is ‘‘ occupied ’”—“‘ sparse pastoral” country. 
These desert-conquerors slay the slain with gusto. Mr. 
Terry would have had a different story to tell if he had 
attempted a route further south, through the gap that yawns 
between the zones of northern summer rain and southern 
winter rain. Yet, even into this gap an occasional monsoonal 
tongue brings rain, and when the rain falls, the arid lands, 
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so rich in plant foods, are transformed. More misleading 
even than the patchiness of the country is the variability 
of the rainfall. It is quite appropriate that Mount Hopeless 
and Mount Hopeful should be neighbours on the map; the 
suffix in each case was determined by the accident of a good 
or bad season. In 1856 an enthusiastic explorer planned a 
ferry service across Lake Torrens ; his successor in the follow- 
ing year tried to cross the lake on foot, but broke through the 
brittle glassy crust into a quagmire of hot blue salt mud. 
The history of Australian exploration is a record, sometimes 
a tragic record, of alternating optimism and despair. The 
Australian interior is like Bolshevik Russia; everyone has a 
different story to tell of it, and the stories vary according 
to the temperament, training, and fortune of the story-teller. 
It is useless to place any reliance on accounts of haphazard 
dashes through the interior. Every book about the vast 
open spaces of Australia should be ballasted with a rainfall 
map, or with tables showing the annual average rainfall and 
the variability of rainfall in the region described. The rate 
of evaporation should be indicated as well. Even a fair 
average rainfall of 10 inches may not signify very much if 
the evaporation is 100 inches. 

The problem of Australia’s emptiness, when studied with 
the aid of a rainfall map, takes on a new meaning. The 
continent is charted into zones of diminishing rainfall, which 
also are zones of diminishing productivity. Most of the 
coastal lands enjoy a copious rainfall. On the eastern coast 
it varies between 130 inches and 40 inches; it keeps fairly 
steadily above 40 inches on the northern, and above 20 
inches on the southern coast; on the western coast it tapers 
from 40 inches, both in the north and the south, to 20 inches, 
then to 10 inches, and even less as the middle-point between 
north and south is approached. Whatever the coastal 
rainfall may be, it diminishes steadily as we pass inland. 
Speaking generally, the 20-inch line marks the limit of a 
zone suitable for intensive farming—it is a land of dairying, 
orchards, timber, maize, and sugar. The next zone, from 
20 inches to 10 inches, is (in the temperate part of the con- 
tinent) sheep and wheat country, with an intensive sheep belt 
on the wetter fringe, and wheat tending to predominate 
elsewhere. In the centre and south-centre of the continent 
there is a vast open space, enclosed by the 10-inch line. This 
country is fit only for a semi-nomadic pastoral economy. 

To classify Australia in this way is, of course, rather 
wholesale. The 20-10 inch belt has one significance in the 
tropical north, with its high evaporation, and another in the 
south-eastern and south-western wheat-lands. As between 
north and south, comfort is a factor which has its influence 
on settlement. Soil-composition is another factor. Forty 
per cent. of Australia lies in the tropics, but much of the 
heavy-rainfall district of northern Australia is unfit for 
tropical agriculture, since it is ‘“‘ a worn-down peneplain of 
surface erosion, with tremendous surface deposits of sterile 
laterite, quartzite, and travertine.” Comparisons with our 
neighbour, Java, are quite misleading. A calculation of the 
possible population of the Northern Territory, on the basis of 
annual rainfall alone, would give it almost ten times the 
capacity of the State of South Australia. But the other 
factors must be taken into account. 

Within the 10-inch zone there is a ragged inner line, 
enclosing an area which receives on the average less than 
5 inches of rain in a year. This is the “ dead heart of Aus- 
tralia.” Our best patriots protest; it is not a dead heart, 
but a red heart—and its rich red loam would grow anything. 
It might, if it had the water. The explorers who followed 
the rivers flowing west from New South Wales into the heart 
of the continent were looking for a great inland sea, but they 
were a few million years too late. The fossilised bones of 
diprotodon and giant kangaroo and wombat bear witness 


to a time when Lake Eyre was still the living heart of Aus- 
tralia; but nothing which man can do will make that heart 
beat again. It used to be suggested that Lake Eyre should 
be flooded by a canal from the sea. Professor Gregory 
calculated that the cost of completing this work would be 
roughly £740,000,000, that within 80 years of its completion 
the whole lake would probably be choked with salt, and that, 
at the best, the local rain resulting from the stupendous 
undertaking would probably be no more than a few occa- 
sional showers. We should not make Lake Eyre an object 
of national veneration. As the Sydney Bulletin has lamented, 
there is no school of Lake Poets around Lake Eyre. The 
explorers said that it made them thirsty to look at the lake, 
and the storms of stinging salt-dust that blew out of it 
made their black boys almost white, except for furrows down 
their cheeks where the tears ran. 

The “ dead heart of Australia,’’ however, is not the worst 
region of the interior. It is within the artesian basin, which 
mitigates the drought conditions of east-central Australia, 
and if the courageous pastoralists who once settled there 
have long since been forced to retreat, a Lutheran mission 
station still manages to survive. We can classify it as 
“* sparse pastoral country.” Further to the west there is a 
large oblong, slightly tilted towards the Indian Ocean, with 
its base lying to the north of the trans-continental railway. 
On the weather maps this area is marked “ No reports.” 
Perhaps to the botanist even this block of land is not quite 
desert, for its endless succession of rising and falling sand- 
dunes carries vegetation. But Forrest, the first explorer to 
cross it, prophesied nearly half a century ago that it would 
never be settled, and to this day not one land-hungry 
pastoralist has given this prophecy the lie. 

It may seem odd that an Australian should take so much 
pains to advertise the least-pleasing natural features of his 
country. They should need no advertising, for they have 
been described by Professor Griffith Taylor in a score of 
well-known publications, and are faithfully enumerated in 
the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth. But this has 
no effect at all upon the propagandists of Australia Unlimited. 
The Sydney Bulletin believes that the ‘* remarkable national 
sham ” of our vast national resources was invented to borrow 
money on; but probably it is the product of mere obstinate 
stupidity. Many Australians resent any criticism of their 
vast open spaces as a slight upon themselves, as if in some 
way or another they had been responsible for creating the 
country. It is a quaint form of patriotism, and very harmful 
to Australia. Exaggeration of our national resources leads 
to a careless and wasteful exploitation of them. The first 
settlers gave early examples of this recklessness; they suc- 
ceeded in ruining the sealing grounds off Tasmania in a few 
years of haphazard killing. The same sort of thing has 
gone on ever since. We made a great song about our bound- 
less forest wealth—even the governments believed that we 
had 107,000,000 acres of forests, and looked on complacently 
while greedy, unintelligent exploiters laid them waste. Now 
we know that Australia has only 24,500,000 acres of possible 
forest land (that is, land which is more profitable for timber 
than for farming). Not until we realised that we had been 
wasting very limited resources did we begin to make reason- 
able plans for their conservation. Surely it is significant 
that South Australia, the one State which could never trick 
herself into imagining that her forests counted for anything, 
was the first State to put into practice a sensible forest 
policy! In the lorg run, it saves money to face facts. 

When we have once faced the fundamental fact that the 
occupation of Australia is controlled by climatic forces 
which we cannot alter, then we may take heart again. 
Freedom comes only through recognising necessity. If we 
cannot alter the climatic controls, we may go far in adapting 
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ourselves to them. The game becomes exciting and worth 
playing, just because it is not too easy; it demands endless 
resourcefulness and wariness and courage. Its progress can 
be traced on a different kind of map, which measures the 
present and possible future extension of our wheat, our sheep, 
and our cattle. This map will still leave vast open spaces 
in central and west-central Australia; but the dots marking 
every 5,000 acres of wheat, every 10,000 sheep, and every 
1,000 head of cattle, will become more frequent every year. 
Those gloomy prophets of the Rain God have not had it 
all their own way. Now that we no longer feel resentful 
against them for making us listen to unpleasant truths, we 
can taunt them good-temperedly with their mistakes. They 
do not even agree among themselves as to what makes a 
desert—are its limits marked by 5 inches of rain, or 84, or 
12? We know that we can grow wheat beyond the 12-inch 
line, provided that the rain comes at the right season; a 
reliable 74 inches in the growing period is all that our adven- 
turous farmers ask. No wonder that we have grown a little 
suspicious of the map-makers. They used to mark a ninety- 
mile desert on the borders of Victoria and South Australia, 
and now we have proved it to be fair wheat country. We are 
still pushing out the margins of cultivation, and we are 
constantly learning to make better use of the land within 
those margins. Within thirty-two years, the farmers of one 
favoured region in Victoria have seen the wheat-yield rise 
from 6 bushels to 32 bushels per acre. We are not in the 
mood for pessimistic resignation. 

The geographers should be careful of their metaphors. 
One of them came to us from America, and told us that we 
were living on the rim of a soup-plate. A ridiculous com- 
parison. To begin with, one quarter of the rim is practically 
empty of people; and the bowl narrows and broadens and 
twists like the bowl of no soup-plate that ever was. As usual, 
the poets are more precise in their choice of words than the 
men of science. A poet long ago foretold that our mastery 
of Australia would increase— 


Till round our lessening wastes there glows 
A perfect zone of broadening green. 


“Perfect ” and “ green” do not quite fit Australia; but 
“lessening wastes ” is exquisitely exact. W. K. H. 


THE TOURIST. 


T is difficult not to sympathise—at least, in part of one’s 
| being—with Signor Carli, the Fascist editor’s, out- 
burst on the subject of tourists in L’Impero. In these 
days nearly everyone who thinks in terms of millions of 
pounds talks about tourists as though they were as important 
to a country as farmers, engineers or philosophers. In fact, 
you would sometimes imagine, while reading the speeches 
delivered at a meeting of publicity men, that the chief 
object of every country should be to make itself attractive 
to tourists. ‘ Advertise England,” ‘ Advertise France,” 
“Advertise Switzerland ”—these are the maxims that in 
the ears of the younger generation have taken the place of 
“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever” and 
the old maxims of morality. They are uttered at public 
luncheons with a revivalist fervour, and move us—even those 
of us who have cursed the invention of the motor-coach as 
the destroyer of the country solitudes we loved best— 
as though we had been listening to a speech of Abraham 
Lincoln’s on the first principles of human freedom. 

Signor Carli brushes aside all this money-making nonsense 
with the justifiable contempt of a single-minded patriot. 
The number of foreign tourists who visit Italy, he admits, 
is declining, but, instead of deploring the fact, he frankly 
rejoices in it. “ They say that in Italy they are bored,” 
he remarks of the tourists. ‘“* We admit it,and do so with 


the greatest satisfaction.” Coriolanus himself could not 
have spoken more proudly. If only the inhabitants of 
Cornwall could be roused to feeling something of the same 
pride in making their county a boring place for the ordinary 
tourist, how greatly the amenities of Cornwall would be 
increased for the extraordinary tourist (which means you 
and me)! It is one of the paradoxes of modern life that, 
as any place becomes more attractive, it becomes less 
attractive, and that, until it becomes less attractive, there 
is no hope of its becoming more attractive again. Who 
does not lament the ever-increasing attractiveness of Surrey 
and of the towns and villages on the Sussex coast? If 
Brighton only knew, if Eastbourne only knew, how beautiful 
they might be if they were sufficiently repellent to make 
scarcely anyone wish to visit them! If Brighton were 
boring, who would not wish to visit it? How enticingly 
the sea would murmur on the shingle, if every pier and hotel 
and restaurant and theatre and cinema were to vanish by 
magic and if Brighton reverted to the condition of a small 
Regency town looking out over the silver water! To many 
eyes it would seem a ruin, but you and I would rejoice in it 
as a blessed transformation. Dull? Yes, as dull as 
Paradise. 

I wish, indeed, the Mayor and Corporation of Brighton 
had enough local patriotism, enough vision (as we say), to 
adapt to the circumstances of the town the high principles 
enunciated by Signor Carli in regard to Italy and the odious 
inrush of trippers. ‘“‘ Fascist Italy ”—so the Times sum- 
marises Signor Carli’s pronouncement—‘“ will not stoop to 
procure amusement for foreigners, and has no intention of 
speculating on the flow of tourists—a speculation ‘ which 
imposes on us a humiliating servility.’”’ The English, like 
the Italians, are a proud race; but we still await in vain 
any utterance so manly, so self-respecting, from an English 
watering-place. Clacton-on-Sea is silent; Margate is fat 
and complacent; Southend welcomes even the half-day 
tripper with open arms. Not a single town on the coast 
of England frowns on the excursionist as he leaves the 
railway station and inflicts his contaminating presence on 
the sea-front. Everything is done, indeed, to make him 
feel that he is happier there than at home. The great object 
of the town seems to be to persuade him to stay as long as 
possible, and when he is going away, to persuade him to return 
again. Yet the man’s presence is an outrage. He has never 
set foot in a place that he did not defile. He has made 
the whole south coast a suburb of London where it is not 
a suburb of Ilkley. He has never added an iota to the 
beauty of a place in return for the beauty he has destroyed. 
And, all the time, he goes about with the intolerable air 
of a man who believes that it is for him, and not for the 
inhabitants, that the ports and happy havens of England 
principally exist. And the inhabitants seem to agree with 
him. It was not in this spirit that that great tripper, 
William of Normandy, was met by the south-coast villagers 
nearly a thousand years ago when he broke in upon the 
amenities of Hastings. 

In those days Englishmen confronted their visitors in 
a passionate Fascist spirit. As things turned out, William 
of Normandy was probably one of the most useful visitors 
who ever arrived on the coast of Sussex ; but, even so, he was 
met, not with fawning compliments, but with honourable 
hostility. And in that, I think, the men of Sussex in the 
eleventh century were more representative of the permanent 
human attitude to visitors than are the corporations of 
Hastings and Brighton to-day. It is all very well to say 
that the world has become more hospitable as it has become 
more civilised, and to rejoice in the fact that strangers 
are no longer met with hatred and suspicion. But it is not 
hospitality—it is folly—to receive into your house a man 
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who wrecks your furniture, leaves mud on your carpet 
and shuts you out from your own fireside—who, in other 
words, spoils the place. And that, according to universal 
testimony, is what visitors do to every place they visit. 
Even when they are well-behaved, they spoil it simply by 
being there, if there are enough of them. Ask any man who 
knew St. Ives before the war what he thinks of it now, and 
his answer will be either “It is spoiled,” or “ It is being 
spoiled.”” And you will know, without his saying it, that he 
means that it is being spoiled, not by the inhabitants, but by 
the visitors. Every day I meet someone who has just 
returned from somewhere with the same story. A man returns 
from a visit to Andorra, his face alight with enthusiasm, 
but he cannot help warning you: “ If you’re going, go soon, 
for it is being spoiled.” People tell you the same thing of 
Sicily. They tell you the same thing of the Western 
Riviera. We are apparently living in a world of which 
every beautiful nook is being gradually spoiled by people 
who like it well enough to visit it. ‘“‘ Each man kills the 
thing he loves” was never more truly spoken than of 
tourists. 

Hence, all practically-minded men will wish success to 
Signor Carli in his attempt to prevent Italy from being 
spoiled by hordes of tourists. ‘“‘ To-day,” he declares 
finely, “* not only do we snap our fingers at profiting by those 
who are enamoured of Italy, but we feel far better alone in 
our house, without sharing any longer the barbarous accent 
and esoteric pronunciation which once suffocated us.” If 
he succeeds in his campaign, what a blessed relief it will be 
no longer to hear the “‘ refaned ” accent in the quiet cloisters 
of San Marco and to climb the steep streets of Assisi, the only 
foreigner within a hundred miles radius. Foreign travel will 
become foreign travel again. The great hotels will no longer 
be like the great hotels of Nice—lodging-houses of English- 
speaking men and women of barbarous accent and esoteric 
pronunciation that are even more suffocating to their fellow- 
countrymen than to the natives of the soil. 
Riviera nowadays is scarcely to go abroad. One does not 
even need a phrase-book. How much more delightful 
Monte Carlo would be if the Prince of Monaco, inspired by 
Signor Carli’s example, were to snap his fingers at profiting 
by those who are enamoured of the place, and were to refuse 
any longer to share the barbarous accent and esoteric 
pronunciation that are hushed only in the holy stillness of 
the gaming-tables! Yet, apart from Italy, China seems to 
be the only modern country which has preserved the ancient 
and laudable dislike of visitors. And even China is not 
safe from progress. I foresee within a very few years the 
beginnings of an ‘‘ Advertise China ’”’ movement, followed by 
aeroplane-loads of trippers from Europe settling like locusts 
on her little harbour towns. 


To go to the 


This is certain to happen unless the younger Chinese 
grasp the meaning of Signor Carli’s great saying, ‘‘ In 
order to be great, it is necessary to seek isolation for medita- 
tion in ‘savagery,’ in silent labour.” This is a saying 
which will be endorsed by every English novelist, for the 
novelist above all other people, when in pursuit of greatness, 
seeks isolation for meditation in “* savagery,” in silent labour, 
usually in Cornwall. There is scarcely a Cornish cove that 
has not at one time or another been the resort of an English 
novelist, and while the novelists were allowed to live in the 
cove in isolation for meditation in “‘ savagery,” before the 
coves were infested by tourists, the English novel flourished. 
To-day, what novelist does not dream of the return of the 
Cornwall that existed before the coming of the motor-coach— 
the Cornwall which one could visit without meeting visitors ? 
For want of such a Cornwall, the English novel to-day is 
in a state of decline. 


In the circumstances, then, it behoves patriotic men and 





women to initiate a new movement in opposition to the 
“* Advertise England ” campaign. Let us cover the hoardings 
with advertisements warning intending visitors of the rainfa}} 
at Looe, telling them of the danger to health of living on the 
chalk and clay of Sussex, denouncing the excessive ozone jn 
the air at Brighton and Margate, and advising anyone in 
search of quietness and length of days to avoid Buckingham- 
shire and Surrey. Gradually, as the result of such a move- 
ment, we may cleanse the Thames of its pleasure-boats with 
their gramophones, and Lulworth Cove of its charabancs, 
and ultimately we may persuade all tourists and trippers to 
spend their holidays in the north-west of France. Then the 
rest of us will be able to enjoy a holiday in England .., , 
But this, alas! will only be a beautiful dream until we can 
persuade (or coerce) the shopkeepers of Brighton, Margate, 
Southend, etc., to snap their fingers at profiting by those who 
are enamoured of Brighton, Margate, Southend, etc. 


¥. ¥. 


Correspondence 
IS AGRICULTURE RATIONALISABLE ? 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—One is struck by the theme of your article on “ 1928 
and 1929” and its suggestion that “it is perhaps mainly as the 
year of the reception of the doctrine of rationalisation that 1928 
will live in economic memory,” as also by the appropriateness 
of considering that article alongside that of “S.L.B.” on 
** Agriculture and Politics.” Nowhere does anyone seem to 
write upon agriculture with greater knowledge and _ insight, 
which makes one’s feeling correspondingly disappointing that 
“S$. L. B.’s ” fears always appear to be greater than his expecta- 
tions. The same has, unfortunately, to be said about practically 
every printed article on agriculture in general wherever one may 
come against it. 

Conviction of the unrationality of business as we know it 
comes the most strongly to those who, being close to it, have 
nevertheless for long been looking at it from the point of view 
of common-sense utilisation—another term for rationalisation; 
and you rightly say that “* the progress of rationalisation is among 
the principal economic problems to which in 1929 we ought 
to direct our minds.” That applies to agriculture as forcibly 
as to any other great industry. Note two or three things that 
“S.L. B.” says of it : (a) ‘“* While one man in ten may thrive by 
reason of his flair and judgment, the other nine are likely to 
fail’’; (b) ‘* Agricultural organisation is admittedly a cure for 
the worst of existing evils; it would enable producer to mect 
consumer, and cut out the half-dozen folk who intervene; but 
it is quite certain that farmers can’t organise ’’; (c) ‘* The farmer 
wants help, but he does not necessarily wish to help himself, 
. . . « he wants what we all want, and what nearly every other 
industry must contrive to do without, and that is security.” 

Surely a great industry of which these things have to be said 
calls for some ‘effective plan of reorganisation,’’ to use your 
own expressive phrase. But “ S. L. B.” pins what faith he has, 
not to reorganisation, but to control by county agricultural 
committees, .... a very big undertaking, a whole-time job 
for large-hearted men and women.” Can reasonable expectation 
of a rehabilitated agriculture be based upon county committee 
work, valuable as it would be, ancillary to the economic recon- 
struction which needs to make the ability of that tenth man 
available not only on the county committee, but in his own 
parish, which should be the smallest administrative unit? That 
is the sort of man that, in association with the best brains 
amongst the labourers (often cleverer men than their employers) 
must have control besides the non-control co-operation of the 
nine men who, uncontrolled, are “likely to fail.” It is true 
that common-sense rationalisation involves unification just as 
in the unanswerable case of coal, but, as the “ nine” are rebels 
against anything that they are able to call interference, the 
most promising sort of courage will be that which, whilst spelling 
the maximum of challenge to the relatively hopeless proprietor, 
may be regarded as a sort of inspiration to the still more pathetic 
labourer. There is no need for “farming from Whitehall 
nor even for the “ large-hearted ” county people, if we will but 
make rational use of the best men available within the industry, 
plus expert help on the marketing side. ; 

The problem is not made easier by the evolution of the combine 
reaper and thresher with which two men on the Canadian prairie 
were, in the last harvest, able to gather and garner over forty 
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acres of grain per day, of which I have just received particulars. 
It is the sort of fact which ensures a consistently low price for 
imported wheat, and thus holds a pivotal place in the case for 
home reconstruction worth the name.—Yours, etc., 
Hemel Hempstead. JESSE HAWKES. 
January 7th. 


INSTALMENT BUYING 
To the Editor of Tat New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—As one who is interested in the phenomena of instalment 
buying, and concerned as to its social and economic effects, I 
should lik® to offer a few comments on your informative article 
on the subject. 

Your contributor, although informative, is not really very 
helpful. A statement of a few facts, and a few of the arguments 
for and against, do not assist one greatly in deciding whether 
instalment buying is a social blessing or an economic curse. 
My impression is that our economists generally, and your con- 
tributor in particular, are either fighting shy of the real problem, 
or sitting on the fence for an unreasonably long time. 

The problem of the good or ill effects of instalment buying is 
a pressing one, and one on which one is nowadays entitled to 
something a little more conclusive than a few crumbs of the kind 
of which your article is a specimen. So far, the only supposedly 
authoritative statements on the subject have been made by the 
heads of department stores and the chairmen of banks—each 
set of opinions flatly contradicting the others, and both obviously 
biassed. 

Can an obscure reader of THe New SraresMan who looks 
frequently to you for guidance in matters of this kind, tempt your 
contributor into being a little more specific? He, may I add, 
makes two common errors. Firstly, in treating instalment 
buying in this country as being a relatively new economic manifes- 
tation, and secondly, in regarding it as generally being confined to 
the purchase of such articles as motor cars, furniture and labour- 
saving devices. Here, in industrial Lancashire, instalment buying 
has been widespread amongst the working and lower-middle 
classes for at least fifty years. Peculiar advantages for observa- 
tion tend to show that the greater part of the working-class popula- 
tion of Lancashire is almost completely in the hands of the hire- 
purchase merchants, or inversely. 

The bulk of this ‘‘ purchasing”’ is done by a section of the 
community to whom motor cars and electric cleaners are beyond 
the wildest dreams, and is largely confined to acquiring such 
archaic conveniences as dolly-tubs, wringers and mangles, and 
such necessities as clothing and household linen. 

There is also in operation a system which may very well be an 
example of the logical conclusion of long continued instalment 
buying. ‘Throughout the North of England there are in operation 
hundreds of firms with the business title of Loan Clubs. These 
so-called clubs, which make colossal profits, sell by instalments 
for round about 25s. ‘‘ cheques” value 20s., with which the 
purchaser can buy from indicated traders goods supposedly to 
the value of 20s. In practice the deluded purchaser of such 
“cheques” will be lucky if he can get 10s. worth of cash 
value for his ‘‘ cheque.” Frequently the loan club ‘“ cheque ” 
is used to pay the deposit on possibly a pair of blankets to be 
linally paid for, at 100 per cent. above their real value, by 
instalments. 

No one knows how it. all began; does anyone know how it is 


all going to end ?—Yours, ete. JOHN McALMOoNnT. 
Blackburn. 


[No “ economist ” is qualified as yet to give a confident opinion 
upon the merits or demerits of the modern developments of 
instalment purchase. The dangers of an expansion of credit in 
this form have certainly been exaggerated, but what would happen 
in a financial crisis in a country with a very highly developed 
instalment system is one of those economic problems which 
cannot be solved in a study, still less in the board-room of a bank. 
We must wait and see. Probably the system, since it satisfies a 
real and reasonable demand, would emerge unscathed.—Eb., N.S.] 


SKYLARK, STAR AND MOON 


To the Editor of Tuz New StTaTESMAN. 

Sir,—As Mr. A. Y. Campbell well points out, “ keen” goes 
with “ delight,” yet it does not follow that the image for delight’s 
tadiance, “* the arrows,” must proceed from the image for the 
“ unbodied joy,” the unseen star. A clash of visual images 
would be thus produced. What! The star was lost, and now 
We are to pick it up before that calamity occurred! To substitute 


for the unseen star a quite distinct celestial body as source of 
radiance is only natural, nor does it at all disturb any of those 
“* correspondences’ which Mr. Campbell enumerates; on the 
contrary, it enhances their significance. Lastly, if ‘“ silver 
sphere” is “an elegant descriptive periphrasis ” for the moon, 
it is one also for the planet Venus. So none of his points shed 
any light, unless it be backward on their maker. No one can 
vouch for what was actually in Shelley’s mind; obviously, the 
language used will apply either to the planet or the moon. Appli- 
cation to this last is richer in suggestion and renders the movement 
of thought finer. Our attention glides from the unseen star to 
the moon before dawn, which better suits the song’s dominance, 
but also seems to forbode its loss; there we are, re-assured by the 
discovery of the picture of the moon, masked by a solitary cloud, 
and therefore hidden and fully effective at the same time. ‘* Nar- 
rows ”’ of the moon conveys, not merely shorn of rays, but reduced 
from a round to a sickle, as the light veils the less luminous parts 
of its surface. Those innumerable readers for whom the fifth 
stanza evokes the moon before dawn, in my opinion, possess the 
livelier zesthetic sagacity, and need neither change the punctua- 
tion, nor ignore the point of view of their opponents.— Yours, etc., 
T. SturGE Moore. 


ART SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I was very much interested in the notice of the White- 
chapel Exhibition of Working Men’s Art, by Mr. T. W. Earp. 
The greatest difficulty in the art world appears to be the con- 
ventionality of the method of teaching. My experience, par- 
ticularly of art schools and art teaching in the provinces, is that 
the student is rigorously made to conform to producing a certain 
type of work—and in conforming, he labours heavily and kills 
any vitality there may be originally in his approach. 

Even in the teaching in the public and secondary schools, 
the student is dominated by examinations, and it is even more 
so in the average art school, where a number of subjects are 
heavily taught—which cannot help directly or indirectly a student 
who has something to say. While he is preparing for these 
examinations and being compressed into this cast-iron mould, 
he becomes discouraged, as the prospect of free and individual 
expression gradually fades. One only has to look over the average 
drawing examination to see how deadening is its hand—and 
where the authorities only judge a school on its examination 
results, the teaching staff are helpless. 

One can easily think of innumerable cases of people making 
headway when they have had the courage to leave the sluggish 
atmosphere of these art schools—of which there are still so 
many—where art is taught in the same way as arithmetic in 
the Lower Third. Everyone is glum, silence reigns, and the 
teacher moves relentlessly from victim to victim, with destructive 
criticism, and where the voice of encouragement is mute. It is 
refreshing to turn and think of one art school in London where 
considerable freedom and opportunity for experiment is given. 
The atmosphere of this school is alive, and consequently you 
see the result—that numbers of really sound artists are turned 
out who owe much to their early training at this particular 
school. When students are allowed to experiment, work freely, 
and encouraged, then, Sir, we shall not have to endure so many 
exhibitions of dull, inept, lifeless works, which abound to-day, 
and which clog our art galleries in London, and even more in the 
provinces.— Yours, etc., FRANK POTTER. 

Burford, Oxon. 

January 8th. 


Miscellany 


BURKE AND HARE 


OT many murderers have permanently enriched 
the English language; but this has been the 


fate of the senior partner in the firm of Burke 
and Hare. So long as the Oxford Dictionary shall be 
consulted his name will live; and so long as Ministries 
use the closure they will be accused of burking discussion. 
To adorn at once the Chamber of Horrors and the columns 
of Murray is given to few. 
Burke and Hare were arrested in 1828—a hundred years 
ago. Hare turned approver, and Burke was hanged a few 
months later. There is no need here to repeat the story, 
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which is sufficiently well known. It is enough to say that, 
finding body-snatching from graveyards too laborious and 
dangerous, the two men used to smother their victims, and 
sell the corpses to the surgeons—at least one of whom, Dr. 
Knox, was severely censured for asking no questions as to 
where the supply came from. But the following story, 
though it has been told before, is not, I think, universally 
familiar, and may be worth retelling. I believe it to be 
true almost to the minutest detail. The son of the person 
concerned, Mr. Samuel, was one of my earliest school- 
masters, a friend of Viscount Bryce and his brother Archi- 
bald, a scholar, a gentleman, and a man of unimpeachable 
veracity. It may be added that he was of a peculiarly 
sensitive and susceptible disposition: a character which, 
if he inherited it from his father, may have some bearing 
on the explanation of the story. 

In 1828 a young minister arrived in Edinburgh. He was 
absolutely unknown in the city, having come from a 
distance, and having never been there before. On the 
Sunday morning he preached his first sermon, in the 
evening his second. At the close of this service, when he 
was preparing to depart—when, in fact, everybody but 
himself and the caretaker had departed—a young girl 
appeared at the door. She seemed agitated; and it was 
obvious both from her dress and from her manner that she 
was not of the most respectable class. Thinking that she 
had perhaps been one of his audience, and wished to 
consult him on spiritual matters, the minister asked what 
he could do for her. 

“There is a dying man in such and such a street,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ and he wants to see a minister.” 

** All right, I will come,” said he. ‘“‘ Show me the way.” 


“No, not now,” she answered. ‘‘ Not till eleven 
o’clock.” 

** But why not now? If he is dying, he should be seen 
at once.” 


At this the girl, showing traces of embarrassment, started 
on a long rigmarole, which the young man found it hard to 
follow. It would not be easy to welcome him—the man’s 
friends would be crowding the house, the children would 
be awake—this reason, the other reason: the only thing 
certain was that it would be impossible for him to go till 
the hour mentioned. He hesitated, but finally he said, 
‘Where is the street, and what is the number?” 

With more intelligence than he had expected, she gave 
him precise and clear directions. He did not exactly 
promise to go, but he left her with the impression that she 
might expect him. 

For the next few hours he was in a state of uncertainty. 
The more he thought of the girl’s manner the less he liked 
it. And yet she might be telling the truth: if the man was 
dying it was his duty to be there. Nor ought a Christian 
minister to shirk that duty through fear. Accordingly, 
at twenty minutes to eleven he put on his hat and went 
out. 

It was a dark night, dimly lit by the feeble lamps of a 
hundred years ago—before, in Sir Walter Scott’s phrase, 
even London was lit up with “cold smoke.” The streets 
were silent with the deadly stillness of a Scottish Sabbath. 
As he went along he could almost hear his heart beat ; and 
when he turned into the street that the girl had named to 
him, the sense of something unholy became almost over- 
powering. By a mighty effort, however, he constrained 
his feet to follow his will; though he was sure that even 
by daylight this street would have been one to be avoided. 
At length he reached the house, the number of which he 
contrived, with some difficulty, to read. The door was 
flush with the street. He raised his hand to knock—but 
no, I am wrong—he tried to raise his hand, and could not. 
Again and again he tried, and failed. Was he paralysed ? 


eee 


He struck his hand on his thigh, easily and naturally. He 
tried the left hand, with the same result; he could strike 
his left thigh, but no more. 

Mr. Samuel was a believer in special Providences. Some. 
thing beneficent was forbidding him to enter that house. 
He stood there in dead silence for what seemed a long time, 
but may have been but a few seconds; and prayed for 
guidance. Nor was the answer doubtful. A voice, distinct 
and imperative, though heard only by the inner ear, bade 
him “Depart.” He turned, and with noiseless footsteps 
left that house, and that unholy street, rapidly behind him, 

A month or two later, and the whole country Was ringing 
with the names of Burke and Hare. Mr. Samuel had his 
own thoughts when he heard that that house had indeed 
been accursed: but he kept his thoughts to himself. He 
was not, however, prepared for what happened. The 
miserable Hare, having saved his life by betraying his 
accomplice, was being held in prison until some means 
might be found for spiriting him away; for it was the 
fixed resolve of the populace to tear him to pieces. He was 
still there when a message reached Mr. Samuel that Hare 
would like to see him. This time he obeyed willingly; 
who knew what stirrings of divine grace might not be 
agitating the poor sinner? It might be that God was 
using him as the means of saving a soul. 

The wretched cowering creature only half rose when 
Samuel entered, and clumsily took the hand which the 
minister held out to him. It was some time before either 
spoke. Then, “ You remember that girl who came to you 
at the chapel ? ” 

** I shall never forget her,”’ replied Samuel. 

** Ah, then she did come after all! We thought she was 
cheating us.” 

** Yes, she came.” 

* And told you the way ? ” 

“e Yes.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you come ? ” 

**T did come.” 

“Why, we were waiting for you with the bolsters and 
mattresses just inside the door—and we heard nothing. We 
listened for the knock, and you didn’t knock. You see, we 
knew you had only just come to Edinburgh, and might not 
be missed for some time. We had it all planned, but some- 
thing hindered.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Samuel: ‘“‘ something did hinder. A 
Power that moves mysteriously saved you from one crime 
at least.” 

Hare put his face between his hands and groaned aloud. 

E. E. Ke tert. 


A NEW “FASHION” AT THE 
GATE THEATRE 


, NHE Gate Theatre Studio—as Mr. Peter Godfrey 
calls his little theatre in Villiers Street, near Charing 
Cross—has got a new lease of life. Originally 

started in the neighbourhood of Soho with a few pounds 
capital, it has grown into one of the most successful 
theatrical enterprises in this country. Being a club, giving 
admittance to its theatrical performances to members only, 
it escapes the censorship of plays, and so Mr. Peter Godfrey, 
who has created the theatre, its company and its audience, 
is free to produce plays which might be banned in the ordinary 
theatre. 

The most notable thing about the Gate Theatre has been 
the high quality of the acting and producing of the plays 
performed. Many of these plays have proved to be of 
little dramatic value, but Mr. Godfrey’s experiments have 
always been directed to the discovery of interesting plays, 
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and it is not his fault if he has found fewer than we had 
hoped. But there has always been in every Gate Theatre 
production something to admire and to enjoy, and the 
acting has frequently risen to a level which is rarely seen 
jn the ordinary West-End theatre. This means _ that 
Mr. Godfrey has discovered a great deal of new talent, 
because, naturally, as his theatre holds less than two hundred 
people, he cannot pay high salaries. 

One of the chief handicaps to the enterprise was its dirty, 
ill-ventilated, uncomfortable building in which we fanatical 
theatre enthusiasts had to sit. I took a Russian friend to 
see Mr. Robert Nichols’ play, Twenty Below, at the Gate 
Theatre, and he was asphyxiated and fainted. I know 
there are people—generally people who privately live in 
extreme luxury—who like to take their amusements in 
a sordid and murky environment; but the majority of 
Mr. Godfrey’s public will welcome the clean, well-ventilated, 
attractive interior which he has at last succeeded in pro- 
viding, especially as the decoration has been done simply 
and tastefully. 

To re-open his theatre, Mr. Godfrey had the brilliant 
inspiration of reviving Fashion, a farcical social comedy 
of New York life, written in 1845 by a Mrs. Mowatt. This 
play was produced in New York in the year it was written, 
and was first given in England at the Olympic Theatre in 
1850. It was successful at the time, and two or three 
years ago it was revived in New York. Although the 
characters of the play are all stock types—the rich merchant 
on the brink of ruin whose forgeries are known only to his 
confidential clerk; his wife, who, wishing to be a lady of 
fashion, nearly marries her daughter to a bogus count; 
the merchant’s old boyhood friend, a rich but honest farmer 
whose lost daughter turns out to be the charming governess 
—nevertheless Mrs. Mowatt handles her puppets with a 
certain vivacity and ingenuity, and the play has a certain 
fidelity to the times which makes it an interesting example 
of social comedy. 

By realising its historical interest, however, Mr. Godfrey 
has succeeded in making it one of the most attractive and 
amusing entertainments in London. He has dressed it in 
the period and filled it with appropriate music. A brilliant 
polka, “* You can see me dance the polka,” played with a 
Victorian slap-dash virtuosity, gives the audience a taste 
of what is coming and puts us in exactly the right mood 
to enjoy a series of wonderful songs and choruses. Every 
character in the play has been given an appropriate song. 
The merchant, Mr. Tiffany, sings an old serio-comic song 
which for sublime bathos has perhaps never been surpassed : 
“Why did they dig Ma’s grave so deep?” In this song 
words and music are perfectly wedded. But, indeed, one 
has never yet properly realised how perfectly the astonishing 
genius of the Victorian age displayed itself in its popular 
music. In the music to Fashion one may see the whole 
period mirrored, and it is utterly unlike anything that 
happened before, and it can never happen again. The humour 
and the pathos have a distinct quality of their own. For 
example, such songs as: “I would I were a bird,” “ We 
met, *twas in a crowd,” ‘‘ Down by the riverside,” could 
not possibly have been written and composed in any other 
age. Fortunately, Mr. Godfrey has been alive to their 
beauty and historical interest, and they are in almost every 
case adequately sung. The whole of their effect depends 
upon their being given without undue exaggeration or 
burlesque, and very nice judgment is called for to effect 
this. The best performance of all was that of Mr. W. E. C. 
Jenkins, as Augustus Fogg, described by the authoress as 
“a Drawing-Room Appendage.” Mr. Jenkins is fortunate 
in possessing a light tenor voice, which he uses with con- 
siderable taste. His singing of “Twas a calm, still night ” 


and “ Down by the riverside ” was extraordinarily enjoyable. 
With silky hair and moustaches, white-kid gloves and the 
superbly fatuous smile of a favourite mid-Victorian tenor, 
Mr. Jamieson sang these infinitely touching, infinitely comic 
ditties about love-lorn maidens chaste as snow, pure as 
lilies, dying forlorn by calm, indifferent rivers and streams, 
in such a way that I, for one, could have listened to him for 
ever. 

What an extraordinary period it was, and how much 
further away it all seems than the eighteenth century or 
even the Elizabethan age! When Gertrude’s lover, Colonel 
Howard, thinks that she has been deceiving him with the 
bogus count because they are found together in the con- 
servatory, he announces that he will never marry now, 
and that he is going to Africa to shoot lions. This solemn 
declaration was, naturally, received by the audience at the 
Gate Theatre with shrieks and shouts of laughter; but in 
1850 it would have been received in a hushed, awed silence, 
or with fervent cheers. Can we imagine in these days 
how a young man and a young woman could have sung 
together in a drawing-room a duet entitled, ‘‘ Call me a bud, 
call me a star”? 

This duet, by the way, was not very well sung by Miss 
Helen Pickard and Mr. Anthony Ireland, who played the 
parts of Miss Seraphina Tiffany and Count Jolimaitre, 
but perhaps with practice they will acquire the right touch. 
It needs a subtle mixture of shyness and aplomb. Miss 
Pickard was better in her own song, ‘*‘ We met, ’twas in a 
crowd,” as it had just the right amateurish note. As a piece 
of acting the best performance was that of Miss Betty Potter 
as Mrs. Tiffany. She was superbly right in everything she 
did, even in her singing of “ With his little bunch of 
whiskers on his chin.” 

Fashion is undoubtedly the best thing the Gate Theatre 
has yet given us, and if Mr. Godfrey has many more surprises 
of equal interest up his sleeve, the Gate Theatre will soon 
be famous outside this country, J. BW. 


LIFE AND ART 


” Y lover, when you talk of Art 
M I listen with a smiling heart— 
What is it but a game we play, 
A bubble blown, a dream apart, 


In this frail life that dies away ? 


‘But laurels last, when roses fade’ ? 
What of it? Has your Shakespeare made 
Aught perfect as a morn in May ? 
Not all his glory is arrayed 
As was our love that dies away. 


Lips can fashion nought that is 
Lovelier than a lover’s kiss. 
Time to write books when you are grey. 
You will not write the worse for this, 
When all our love has died away. 


I too shall love the dreams that rise 
Out of your mirrored memories, 
As lilies from a lake, one day— 
The one thing left for me to prize, 
When all your love has died away. 


Ah, well to dream of Juliet— 
To live is better. You forget. 
The crown of Art that lives for aye 
Is that it makes more lovely yet 
The loveliness that dies away.” 
F. L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE ninth volume of the Works of Walter Savage 
Landor, edited by T. Earle Welby and published by 
Chapman and Hall, 30s., has just appeared. It is 

as well from time to time, as the succeeding volumes of 
this fine edition appear, to remind the public of its existence. 
Volume nine contains one of the longest of the Imaginary 
Conversations, namely, the one between the Emperor of 
China and Tsing-ti; also a dialogue between Dryden and 
Purcell and another between Mountjoy and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, both of which have never been reprinted. The 
latter half of the volume is occupied by “ The Penta- 
meron.” It consists of discussions between Boccaccio 
and Petrarcha, in which are also described Petrarcha’s 
visits to Boccaccio while he lay at his viletta near Certaldo, 
“after which they saw not each other on one side of 
Paradise.” “‘ The Pentameron” tells us “how they dis- 
coursed upon that famous theologian Messer Dante Alighieri 
and sundry other matters.” 


oa * * 


The dialogue between the Emperor of China and Tsing-ti, 
like all Landor’s dialogues, contains very fine things, but it 
is wearisome. The Emperor, who has mastered the principles 
of Christian doctrine, responds with amazement to the 
Chinese traveller’s account of English civilisation as he saw 
it. Both Chinamen had supposed it to have been founded 
upon the Gospels. The irony is monotonous and never 
light. Landor was poor in humour, though with the 
rarer gifts he was splendidly endowed. In tenderness his 
touch could be exquisitely light, but his jocosity is heavy. 

* * * 


When they are discussing the Francesca—Paolo episode 
in the Inferno,which the world has considered the perfection of 
poetry, and although this passage is Landor’s own favourite, 
he pitches upon a line, 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse, 

and makes Boccaccio say, “ anyone would imagine from it 
that Galeotto was really both the title of the book and the 
name of the author, neither of which is true. Galeotto, in 
the Tavola Rotunda, is the person who interchanges the 
between Lancilotto and Ginevra. The 
appellation has now become the generic of all men whose 
business it is to promote the success of others in illicit love. 
Dante was stimulated in his satirical vein when he attributed 
to Francesca a ludicrous expression, which she was very 
unlikely, in her own nature, and greatly more so in her state 
of suffering, to employ or think of, whirled round, as she 
was incessantly, with her lover.” Nietzsche once described 
Dante as a “ Hyena among tombs ’—a violent expression 
which, however, does also represent the main trend of 
Landor’s criticism of Dante. He cannot forgive him his 
harshness and his hate; nor his triumphant gloating over the 
sufferings of those in hell. After praising the Francesca 
passage Petrarcha is made to add (and we must remember 
that Landor’s dialogues are usually ventriloquism) : 


correspondence 


The greater is my wonder at discovering nothing else of the 
same order or caste in this whole section of the poem. He who 
fainted at the recital of Francesca, 

And he who fell as a dead body falls, 


would exterminate all the inhabitants of every town in Italy ! 
What execrations against Florence, Pistoia, Siena, Pisa, Genoa ! 
what hatred against the whole human race! what exultation 
and merriement at eternal and immitigable sufferings! Seeing 
this, I can not but consider the Inferno as the most immoral 
and impious book that ever was written. 


a 


He goes on to deny sublimity to the horrific in Dante, 
holding that we are brought too close to painful objects to 
leave any room for pleasure. 

It would be difficult to form an idea of a poem, into which 
so many personages are introduced, containing so few delinea. 
tions of character, so few touches that excite our Sympathy, 
so few elementary signs for our instruction, so few topics for 
our delight, so few excursions for our re-creation. Neverthe. 
less, his powers of language are prodigious ; and, in the solita 
places where he exerts his force rightly, the stroke is irresistible, 
But how greatly to be pitied must he be, who can find nothing 
in Paradise better than sterile theology! And what an object 
of sadness and of consternation, he who rises up from hell like 
a giant refreshed ! 

To this Boccaccio replies, “‘ Strange perversion! A pillar 
of smoke by day and of fire by night; to guide no one, 
Paradise had fewer wants for him to satisfy than hell had; 
all of which he fed to repletion.” It is interesting to compare 
this estimate of Dante, especially that part of it which is 
comprehended in the exclamation, “* to guide no one,” with 
Mr. Santayana’s estimate of Dante in ‘* Three Philosophical 
Poets,” where he places him alongside Lucretius and Goethe, 
He declares him to be, above all, the poet of distinctions, 
that is to say the poet who allots to every experience its 
place in a scale of values, who has left man a complete map 
of the moral life. 

> * * 

A particularly interesting item in this volume is one which 
the editor has labelled ‘‘ Appendix to Imaginary Conversa- 
tions”; it contains Landor’s penetrating comments upon 
Byron. His interlocutor in this case is “* an English visitor,” 
who expresses the wish that Landor had never cracked his 
whip over Byron. Landor replies: “ I expressed the same 
wish the moment it was right and lawful.” He goes on to 
say that of all great poets—‘ for such I consider him ”— 
Byron had borrowed most from others. 

Not only in the dresses which he puts on expressly for the 
ladies, not only in the oriental train and puffy turban, but also 
in the tragic pall, his perfumery has somewhat too much a 
proportion of musk in it; which so hangs about those who are 
accustomed to spend many hours with him, that they seldom 
come forth again with satisfaction into what is fresher and 
purer. Yet Byron is, I think, the keenest and most imaginative 
of satirists. 

He adds—and such metaphors are one of the chief 
sources of our pleasure in reading Landor—“ Byron dealt 
chiefly in felt and furbelows, waving Damascus daggers, 
and pocket pistols studded with paste. He threw out 
frequent and brilliant sparks; but his fire burned to no 
purpose; it blazed furiously when it caught muslin, and it 
hurried many a pretty wearer into an untimely blanket.” 





* * x 


But, of course, in any volume which contains ‘‘ The Pen- 
tameron,” the gem of it must be the dream of Boccaccio 
which is perhaps the finest passage of prose Landor ever 
wrote; and this is equivalent to saying one of the finest 
ever written. Boccaccio’s description of his meeting in a 
dream with Fiammetta, and of her giving him the cold cup 
of forgetfulness to drink, is so well known that it is unneces- 
sary to quote it. One phrase from its solemn and magnificent 
prelude will be sufficient to recall it to most readers : “ My 
dream expanded and moved forward. I trod again the 
dust of Posilipo, soft as the feathers in the wings of sleep.” 

Landor is an author who quickly wearies most readers, 
even while they admire. The perfection of his literary gift 
so greatly exceeds, for many and long passages together, the 
interest of what he issaying. The reader is therefore driven 
back for enjoyment upon appreciating the form of his sen- 
tences and his use of words: few can sustain this interest 
without support from other interests ; but for those who can, 
great is the privilege of reading Landor. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PASTORAL 


The Collected Works of Mary Webb. Cape. Seven vols. 5s. each. 

The adventurer into pastoral must meet one of two difficulties. 
Either he knows nothing of country life, and so his effort to 
decorate will appear strangely inappropriate to those of his readers 
who do; or he will know country life well, and that knowledge 
will continually creep in to check his own fancy, to curb his ten- 
dency to prettify, to make picturesque or to make ugly the reality 
on which he embroiders. Possibly because of these difficulties 
the pastoral has remained one of the most popular forms of litera- 
ture. Often it is not recognised for what it is, because the author 
has tried to disguise his purpose by deserting the traditional form, 
the conventional setting of the pastoral. For instance, Zola’s 
La Terre is really a pastoral, and not in the least a truthful study 
of rural conditions. It is, in fact, the novelist’s idea of what 
should follow from certain observed facts of country life; that 
Zola believed these results must be hideous is of little importance. 
La Terre is an ugly pastoral, a fan whose outstretched panels 
display figures of rapacity, greed, cruel lust and sordid idiocy ; but 
it bears the same relation to the truth of country life as a picture 
by Watteau. It is an essay in the hideous fantastic, instead of in 
the prettily fanciful. The king of all pastoral authors, Theo- 
critus, was perhaps not a pastoralist in the modern sense; we 
know too little of his Sicily to be sure that he was guilty of the 
picturesque generalisation which is the essence of pastoral. The 
chief pastoral novelist of our own day, Thomas Hardy, certainly 
based his generalisations on a far greater knowledge of fact than 
is common; and his claim to be reckoned with the authors of 
pastoral rests mainly on his excessive use of the cemetery. In 
the country death and its circumstances occupy a very large 
part of the people’s attention and conversation : but not even in 
Wessex do people spend all their lives in dying—to which Hardy 
might retort that, after all, that is precisely what the whole race 
of mankind is for ever doing—which brings us to the true mark of 
the pastoral. ; 

The pastoral is distinguished from other forms of literature by 
this. The author insists on regarding the circumstances of country 
life in a way which never occurs to the ordinary country dweller. 
For him the strangeness, whether beautiful or sordid, of country 
life never becomes familiar. Dawn, the milking of cows, the 
breeding and killing of animals, the incessant physical labour, 
the sweat and dirt, the constant communion with nature at its 
grandest, its most beautiful, its bleakest and its most savage, 
the thick muck of a midden, the flies and the rats, the tending of 
ewes in labour—these and a hundred other things make for the 
writer of pastoral a world too wonderful or too hideous to be true. 
And as the world is for him so strange, its inhabitants are strange 
too—men and women who are more or less than human, till at one 
extravagant end you have the dainty shepherdess and gallant 
shepherd in paint and porcelain, at the other the grunting, in- 
articulate, filthy animal who is hardly distinguishable from his 
swine, except on market-day, when he drives them in to sell them. 

Of this creature there is no sign, thank God, in the novels of 
Mary Webb. She simplifies and generalises her people; but her 
simplification is always towards beauty. Mrs. Webb seldom pretti- 
fies; and in describing some of her women she is occasionally too 
quick to be censorious, too unrelenting in her disapprobation. 
She hated a “‘ cat,’ and forgot that there is no cat which has not 
some of the charming qualities of that delightful beast. Lily in 
The Golden Arrow, with her slyness, her meanness, her transparent 
falsity, is scarcely even a caricature : she is Mary Webb’s instinc- 
tive reaction against a character and a temperament she loathed 
too much, found too alien to do it justice. She is not allowed to 
grow or to develop, not even in rebellion against her dreadful 
father, Eli, who is far better drawn because he is portrayed with 
dignity and a respect due to his magnificent inhumanity. 

Mrs. Webb knew the country as deeply as she loved it. Her 
pastorals, whether in prose or poetry, are the tributes of a lover, 
acknowledgments of the rare delight, the sincere and sacred 
joy which her land of the marches gave to her. Her popularity 
is due, I think, largely to the fact that she saw, in recollection and 
desire, a life which is disappearing, and which many people, who 
would not dream of sharing it or lifting a finger to arrest its dis- 
appearance, believe also to be desirable and lovely. A death-bed 
often arouses passionate avowals of affection and loyalty, de- 
clarations of heart-felt indebtedness which the mourners know 
they will never have to meet : and the England which is shown in 
Seven for a Secret, in Gone to Earth, in The Golden Arrow is an 
England on its death-bed. It is the one main character in all 
Mary Webb’s novels. It is a character not as the Moor is in 
Mr. Phillpotts, or Nature in many of Hardy’s novels, something 
with which the human characters struggle. It is a supporting, 
transcendent power, and rarely has any malign manifestations : 
when these oceur, as in ** The Devil’s Chair ” in The Golden Arrow, 
its malignancy is the shadow of something weak and wicked in the 
heart of man. In her whole-hearted devotion to Nature Mary 
Webb was a thorough Wordsworthian, and as apparently heedless 


as he that the god of her worship was really a civilised and tamed 
nature. She might have echoed the lines : 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her : ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneer of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

For ‘* Nature” there one must read ** English countryside ’— 
no poet born near the Equator could write so. The passage is 
indeed the motto of the pastoral, and its comfort is trivial except 
to those who look on a natural world altered and adapted by men 
with such agelong, forgotten skill that the poet may remain un- 
conscious of how subjective is the vision which he is enjoying. 
In his introduction to Gone to Earth, one of the best of these novels 
for its revelation of natural magic, John Buchan says rightly that 
Mary Webb is curiously insensitive to the cruelties of nature. 
To her Natura is only benigna. It is the world of men and their 
works in which alone dwells evil. ‘* Oh, filthy, heavy-handed, 
blear-eyed world,” she cries, ** when will you wash and be 
clean?” A result of this attitude is that her benignant people 
are all a little more than human, heightened, as in old Arden, 
or transformed, as in Widdows, into a world which the inferior 
characters of the story can hardly enter. In no modern novels 
that I know is there such difficulty of communication between the 
characters ; the blunders and misunderstandings between her men 
and women are not the ordinary mistakes of ingenious fiction, 
but symbolise an essential separateness of spirit. There is a 
deep loneliness in her books; and her best work is a desperate 
effort to resolve it. Here her work derives more from the lonely 
genius of Emily Bronté than from the spirit of Thomas Hardy; 
but Mary Webb had not Emily Bronté’s sombre, imaginative 
understanding of evil. It was not for her a revelation of other 
spiritual values, but denial of all spiritual values. She is more of 
a medizvalist than Emily Bronté. Her poems betray a relation- 
ship to a spirit with whom she had more in common than she 
had with any English novelist. Nothing that she wrote can be 
put beside the best work of Christina Rossetti; but she is her real 
companion, not least in her sense of and sympathy with suffering, 
as shown in the lovely essay on the life of an invalid. Her own 
indomitable spirit is revealed best, perhaps, in the essays and the 
poems, where also her sheer, clear joy in nature receives its most 
rapturous expression : 

Fair, fierce Life! What will you do to me? 
What will you make me? 
Take me and break me, 
Hurt me, or love me, 

But throne me not lonely and safely above thee, 
Sweet Life ! 

Radiant, terrible Life! See now, I offer thee 
Body and spirit. 
tet me inherit 
Agony—wonder : 

But leave me not icily, numbly asunder, 
Dear Life ! 

Some of her admirers were sorry that of all her books Precious 
Bane should have made the greatest stir. There is about it a 
mannered beauty, an artificiality which is absent from the earlier, 
less perfectly constructed narratives; genuine as is the author’s 
emotion, the expression of it is laboured, and we miss the swift, 
racing delight that is in Seven for a Secret, Gone to Earth and The 
Golden Arrow. This new edition should send many new readers 
to these books, which have secured for their author a certain place 
in the ranks, by no means too full, of those who write of the English 
peasant and the English countryside from knowledge as well as 
with poetic sympathy. 

R. Evxuis Roserrs. 


THE UTILITARIANS 


The Growth of Philosophical Radicalism. By Evi Hattvy. 
Translated by Mary Morris. Faber and Gwyer. 30s. 


M. Halévy has paid us the compliment of devoting his life to 
the history of English thought and politics in the nineteenth 
century ; and now that he is an authority without rival on his 
chosen period, it is a pleasant return on the part of translator and 
publishers to have produced so excellent a version of the classical 
work with which he began his studies. Of the text of La Forma- 
tion du Radicalisme philosophique, everything is included, except 
one or two appendices, and Mrs. Morris’s translation is in every 
way commendable; it is careful and accurate, and reads as 
fluently as if the English were the original version. 
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The Master of Balliol, in a foreword, remarks that “ the most 
striking impression which the book makes is how much of our 
thought on modern social problems still follows the lines laid 
down by, and accepts the presuppositions of, the Philosophical 
Radicals.”” What is perhaps more remarkable, considering the 
debt which our practice owes to the Utilitarians, is the degree in 
which our theory is unwilling to admit the debt. Current 
thinking about social problems may embody much of their ways 
of thought, but in theory we have moved a good deal out of 
sympathy with them, and for a long time now their views have 
made a sorry enough appearance among the welter of modern 
theories. What one wonders is, whether the time has not arrived 
for more favourable appreciation of their views, since in something 
like the Utilitarian outlook may be found an effective standpoint 
with regard to contemporary problems. 

The philosophical objection to the chief Utilitarian assumption, 
the commensurability of happiness, is obvious. Men’s notions 
of happiness differ too much and are too various for this parti- 
cular foundation in theory to hold good. On the other hand, it is 
also clear that in practice the individual makes considerable use 
of a calculus of pleasures against pains, as a rough-and-ready guide ; 
and further, one can assume that, even if all individuals are not 
alike in their calculation, they do form certain groups in this 
respect: their behaviour shows them to form perfectly ascer- 
tainable types. And therefore a theory which is so weak in its 
foundations as the Utilitarian may in practice fit the facts and 
achieve success in application. 

This was true again and again with Bentham and his school. 
Take, for instance, the contradiction between the principle of the 
natural identification of interests and that of the artificial identi- 
fication of interests, both of which were implied in their work. On 
the first rested their economic theory. The Utilitarians believed, 
on the whole, with Adam Smith, that the best way to achieve 
harmony of interests in the community was to leave men to follow 
out their own self-interest. These separate interests would become 
identified naturally and spontaneously ; it was therefore necessary 
that the law should not intervene among them. But this was 
not the line they took up with regard to political and judicial 
reform. Politics and the law were both spheres of such evident 
conflict of interests that it was necessary for society to intervene 
in order to harmonise them. But if “the principle of spon- 
taneous identity of interests is true, why should it not be applied 
in its entirety? . . . Whyshould the idea of criticising the notion 
of punishment be considered Utopian, when it logically rests on 
the same foundation as does the criticism of all intervention by 
the State in the economic relations of the citizens?’ The early 
Utilitarians hardly seem to have noticed this contradiction 
embedded in their theory ; and a good many less discerning people 
since can hardly therefore be blamed for being unaware of its 
existence. John Stuart Mill, whose misfortune it was to be 
acutely aware of the contradictions in a system which to have 
questioned meant questioning his father’s prestige (the major 
fact in his existence), made a valiant effort to close the gap. Asa 
libertarian, he limited the State’s interference in moral affairs 
to as small an extent as possible; and as a semi-socialist, he was 
prepared to allow interference in economic affairs to an extent 
which would have shocked the early Utilitarians, if they had been 
there to know. But not even this was enough: the gap remained ; 
and still gapes ludicrously in the minds of those people (mostly 
old Conservatives and old Liberals) who hold that society should 
intervene in the matter of The Well of Loneliness, say, and not 
(Oh, most certainly not !) in the case of the coal-mines. Perhaps 
it is only another example of the way in which a view that is 
thoroughly inadequate in theory may give a blissful satisfaction 
in practice. 

Certainly these contradictions formed no bar to the success of 
the Utilitarians, and there were other circumstances which were 
strongly in their favour. The movement became caught up into 
the general rise to economic and political predominance of the 
middle classes; and at every point their theories provided an 
expression of the advancing middle-class interests. Bentham 
himself had begun as a Tory, with aspirations for the reform of the 
law ; but the persistent neglect of any sort of reform during twenty 
years of Tory rule at length convinced him that there was nothing 
to hope from the party. And it was about that time, in 1808, 
that Bentham met James Mill, whose influence turned his mind 
definitely to political Radicalism. This was just a year after the 
famous Westminster election, when the return of Francis Burdett 
gave the Radicals for the first time a voice in Parliament; and 
behind him were the redoubtable figures of Cobbett and Francis 
Place. So it was to James Mill that the formation of the school 
was due; and M. Halévy is quite right to emphasise his figure 
at the centre of the movement. Bentham was the patriarch of 
them all, but Mill was a whole general staff in himself. 

It was in a way a dramatic development, and yet not wholly 
unexpected. For the implications of Utilitarianism were essen- 
tially liberal : the whole case for complex and anomalous institu- 
tions, as with Burke, was that they provided a screen for aristo- 





cratic and ecclesiastical privilege. Burke’s theory of prejudice, 
M. Halévy concludes, “ amounts to maintaining that politica] 
imposture is useful” (p. 183). And in so far as the Utilitarian 
principle was a means of simplification, it tended to undermine 
privilege and political mystification disguising class-interest. [t 
was by its nature bound to become reforming and liberal. The 
history of the movement therefore is the gradual evolution of this 
in accordance with inner necessity, an evolution in which the 
change of Bentham from a Tory to a Radical is only a significant 
episode. 

The Benthamite School moved on to temporal success in the 
spheres of politics, economics and the law; and, like all such 
movements in thought, reached in the end oblivion. But this 
is not to say that our own time would not gain much from adopting 
something of its standpoint. After the long predominance in our 
ways of thought of a somewhat muzzy idealism, it might be a 
good thing to take up once more the analysis of politics along the 
lines of interest—only this time a political theory of interest, with 
the emphasis on group-interest, not limited to the Utilitarian 
notion of self-interest. Certain rationalist assumptions would 
be common to the older and the newer Utilitarianism : chiefly 
that, by understanding the conflicts of interest in this way, their 
evil effects for society may be neutralised and divergences re- 
conciled. The practical consequences of such a view would be 
profoundly important: some “interests” in the community 
have only to be isolated and defined in order to see that they are 
insupportable. And as for the relations between classes, the 
fact of exploitation clearly recognised would be a great step 
towards making it impossible. 

It is hopeless to attempt to pass in review what is, after all,a 
great book. To read it is a liberal education. A.L.R. 


MACAULAY AND TREVELYAN 


The Whig Historians. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer. 
The Raleigh Lecture on History. Oxford University Press, 
2s. 


The Warden of New College, in this his presidential address 
before the British Academy, has many felicitous, graceful, and 
charming things to say on the theme of the historical writings of 
Lord Macaulay and of his nephew, the late Sir George Trevelyan. 
He admits, it is true, that Sir George’s work does not possess 
“the deadly relevance and cold impartiality of the seminar.” 
Macaulay, too, is “ limited” as well as ‘ wholesome, ardent, 
hard-headed,” and full of ‘* overflowing happiness.” Perhaps it 
is not altogether in praise that we are told “‘ there were certain 
qualities in a man, or a book, or a work of art, from which he 
turned with instinctive aversion, as from an evil smell.” It was 
not an “ unmixed advantage” that he possessed amazing pre- 
cocity, for ‘“‘ as he filled his childish imagination with the figures 
of the past, he conceived them with such ardour and distinctness 
that it was difficult for him ever to reshape these first impressions.” 
** He was so happy and inwardly composed that he could not 
enter into the spirit of Puritanism, one of the principal fountain- 
heads from which the stream of Whig political thinking has 
descended.” But, in comparison with Ranke, we read of 
Macaulay that, beside his lifelike pictures of the men and women 
of that age, “the figures who move across the pages of the 
Prussian savant are dim and bloodless phantoms.” Of Michelet, 
too, that, “‘ though he was in some respects a greater historical 
genius than Macaulay, he never knew his France as Macaulay 
knew his England.” 

Trevelyan, again, gives us a George III., ‘“ honest, steadfast 
and laborious,” and American rebels ‘‘ whose effectual protest 
against the methods of despotism on American soil led to the 
protection and subsequent enlargement of our island liberties.” 
With him “ the great figure of George Washington is essentially 
British.’ “It is this essentially English character of the 
American revolution against the fruits of the system of personal 
government which Sir George Trevelyan has been so successful 
in bringing before the imagination of his readers.” The nephew 
has filled his book with “ pleasant excursions and little caprices” ; 
his Histories, like those of his uncle, “ could not have been 
produced from university chairs.” ‘‘ There is something UD- 
academic in their impetuous flood of entertaining detail,” and 
“the two Whig kinsmen ” “ have transmitted to posterity, in 4 
vestment of fresh and glowing colours, one of the governing 
traditions of English public life.” ; 

One may or may not accept Trevelyan’s view that the Americal 
Revolution was not American. But can one agree that Macaulay 
was indeed that “ embodiment of manly good nature and sturdy 
Scottish common sense,” of natural ardour and candour and 
self-confidence, as he is here depicted ? There are some odd and 
interesting things about him on which his eulogist does not 
touch. Why did he never marry? Why did he abandon his 
political career? Why did he let his History get too big for him' 
Why did he sheer off so quickly from any attempt to diagnos 
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a man of deep religious feeling? His eloquent tribute to Jesuit 
courage in facing disease is quoted to illustrate his sympathy 
with the manly and heroic. But did he begin to understand 
why the Jesuits were brave? Why did he eternally narrate and 
never discuss? Why, on the way to India, did he read and re-read 
the most jejune classical authors, and why was he so certain 
that all Indian literature was worthless? ‘There is a view of 
Macaulay which would stress his sensitiveness, his shrinking 
from deep emotion, his refusal to undergo it himself, to con- 
template it in others, his morbid passion for reading as a substitute 
for reflection, his noisy trumpeting of material progress, as if he 
feared to ask himself how much it was worth or on what it rested. 
In this view he was an unnaturally precocious child, strained 
almost to breaking-point by the intense fanatical entourage into 
which he was born, and dreading, as a burnt child dreads the fire, 
close contact with a type of emotion which he was not strong 
nor sane enough to share. He was a man without a skin, who 
swaggered in a suit of armour to hide the fact from himself 
and other people. He changed from politics to history, and 
polished and read round his work because he found it too hard 
to write to a finish. Shyness takes many forms. Perhaps the 
genial uncle with all his learning in his breeches’ pocket, the 
brilliant talker. with a story and a tip always ready for his 
nephews and nieces, the omnivorous reader so modest about his 
miraculous memory, the devoted son and brother who worked 
at such high pressure to make his family comfortable, the dextrous 
narrator with the queer wish that his book should be on every 
fashionable young lady’s table, was less manly, less robust, less 
overflowingly happy than he looked. Not everyone who wields 
a bludgeon is strong. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD 


William, Prince of Orange. By MArsorie Bowen. Lane. 18s. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen is already well known as a writer of 
historical novels, many of which centre round the personality 
of William III. She has, moreover, written a pleasant little 
book descriptive of the Netherlands, so that the reader opens 
her William, Prince of Orange, expecting a mine of information 
and interesting detail. He may possibly be disappointed. Miss 
Bowen’s long book, which brings her up to William’s twenty- 
fourth year, reveals very little that is new about him. It is, 
in fact, less a personal study of William than a lengthy account 
of the political events concerning his country. 

Miss Bowen has a grip of the political complications that 
were tearing Europe asunder during William’s childhood and 
youth. But when she comes to the representation of individuals, 
one feels, oddly enough, that her touch is less sure. The novelist, 
at pains to fit her characters to her plot, shines visibly through 
the historian. Miss Bowen’s blacks are very black indeed; 
and her whites strangely spotless. A veil of descriptive 
adjectives hides the real person from the reader, who must see 
through Miss Bowen’s eyes or not at all. For instance, it is 
rash of her to throw out such an unsupported statement as this, 
concerning Louis XIV.: ‘‘ Though his ambitions were lofty, his 
intelligence was mediocre.” Such observations are commonly 
more amusing than true. Among the very-blacks she does not 
hesitate to place the whole brood of Stewarts, even those so 
unimportant to her story as Monmouth, “a pampered fop,”’ 
and the ex-Queen of Bohemia, “ frivolous, gay and bitter” : 
“a discredited Stewart Princess,’ whose admirers will doubtless 
bitterly declaim against this inflexible Orangist for more than 
one uncharitable remark. Mary, William’s mother, is described 
as bitter, cold and hard: this is true, and Miss Bowen might 
have made it clearer that the ceaseless dissensions between Mary, 
Amalia of Solms and William Frederick of Friesland effectively 
prevented the Orangists from formulating a decisive policy, 
and long delayed the fulfilment of Orangist hopes. 

As for Charles Stewart, he almost exhausts our author’s store 
of vituperative epithets. He is, at various times, soured and 
cynical, selfish, light, unscrupulous, false and obstinate; his 
behaviour is faithless, iniquitous, shortsighted and odious. In 
joining France against the Dutch, Charles is represented as flying 
in the face of all his country’s wishes; yet there was in England 
& powerful party in favour of wiping out the memory of de 
Ruyter’s exploit at Chatham, and giving a lesson to the nation 
that Andrew Marvell called “ the undigested vomit of the sea.” 
For the Dutch were by no means popular with their neighbours. 
* Their form of government,” Miss Bowen writes, “‘ was too 
peculiar, their pretensions too vast, their colonies too tempting; 
their manners, their industry, their virtue too irritating.” But 
there was something more that had irritated Louis XIV., and set 
him vowing the destruction of the Netherlands, namely this : 
that under the statesmanship of John de Witt, the United 
Provinces had become one of the Great Powers of Europe, and 
had been able, at the Congress of Aachen, to pose as an arbiter 
of peace and war. To the French nation, therefore, the Dutch 


were worse than virtuous: they were interfering upstarts; and 
Colbert was jealous of their commercial supremacy. 

Miss Bowen proposes to complete this life of William III. in 
two more volumes, and it will undoubtedly prove a valuable 
acquisition to most libraries. But she might do a good deal 
to add to the usefulness of her book. A bibliography, she 
declared, ‘“‘ would have to be either exhaustingly long or an 
arbitrary selection”; so she pours a long list of authorities 
pell-mell into her preface, where it can only with difficulty be 
consulted. One would suggest the classification of this list at 
the end of the last volume, and also a general index that is less 
painfully incomplete. Miss Bowen might also take more care 
in correcting her proofs. Surely, nothing but carelessness or 
haste could account for such a sentence as : 

His life, passed since his tenth year solely with men, had not been 
little affected by any feminine grace or charm. 


And there are others, equally surprising. 


PLATO’S POLITICAL THEORY 


Until Philosophers are Kings. By Rocrer Cuance, M.C., 
Ph.D. With a Foreword by Professor H. J. Laski. 
University of London Press. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Chance’s title is a quotation from Plato’s Republic, and 
a quotation in which is embodied the tendency of that entire 
work. It was one of Plato’s most abiding convictions—it might 
even be said to present the clue to his whole life, character, 
and doctrine—that there is only one hope for human society, 
and that is that its government should somehow come to be 
in the hands of “ philosophers.” Until then “‘ there will be no 
respite of troubles” for the race. It is easy to dismiss this 
view contemptuously by taking the term ‘“* philosopher ”’ in its 
modern and strict sense; but what Plato meant—in so far as 
we may attempt to sum up a specification to which the greatest 
of Greek thinkers devoted several books of his acknowledged 
masterpiece—was a man (or, if occasion arise, woman) of steady 
character and good natural abilities, who has received, in the 
first place a liberal and humane education, physical and 
intellectual, and in the second place an advanced training in 
scientific method. On its negative side, at any rate, no one is 
very likely to question that Plato’s prophecy has been amply 
fulfilled. But whether we, whose States are nations and not 
cities, can have anything positive to learn from twenty-three- 
centuries-old political theory might well appear another matter. 
Mr. Chance believes we have. His book announces itself as a 
study of the political theory of Plato, and also of Aristotle’s, 
which was founded on that of his master, for the light that they 
can throw upon our modern social and political problems. 

The study of Plato—probably the most flourishing and pro- 
gressive and topical of all classical studies at this present moment 
—should certainly be salutary for the British mind. He believed, 
too exclusively no doubt, in brains; we, if we do not overvalue 
instinct, certainly believe in brains too little. Plato’s crusade 
against loose thinking and his evident dislike of the hot-eared 
partisanship of common politics might seem to range him with 
our “intellectuals.” But more fundamental even than his 
belief in the use of Reason was his belief in the value of ideals, 
and his most characteristic ideals are such as would hardly 
commend themselves more to our intellectuals than to the readers 
of the gutter press. Plato was a convinced Puritan; he held 
that sensual or prurient literature is inevitably and actively 
demoralising, and that to be demoralised is to be miserable ; 
he thought a rigorous press censorship a social necessity. To 
the author of the third book of the Republic, modern novels 
and modern poetry would represent an almost inconceivable 
orgy of elaborate and feverish carnality. Does anyone ask 
how this ‘“‘ Victorian” outlook could co-exist with one of the 
mightiest and most pioneering of pure intellects in the whole 
history of human progress? The answer is at first sight a 
paradox. It is, that the Greek mind was free; what it did not 
contemplate, and what it contemplated, both were the result 
of deliberate choice, based on reasoning, and aiming at happiness. 
That men, to be happy, must be virtuous, and to be virtuous, 
must turn their daily thoughts from things bestial and direct 
them to things noble—this Plato believed himself to have 
established by logical proof. The duty of the State to its citizens 
is, he maintains, to make them happy by helping them to be good. 
And it can do so, principally through art, literature and education. 

Greek politics, in point of fact, had a predominantly ethical 
basis; and to reassert the ethical basis of politics, in the light, 
not of all that Plato and Aristotle have laid down on the subject, 
but of all that on a critical examination he finds still valid, and 
applicable to modern circumstances—such is the main object 
of Mr. Chance’s book. It was originally a thesis for the degree 
of “ Doctor of Philosophy,” and it suffers from the defects which 
are apparently almost inseparable from such University exercises, 
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the lifeless academic jargon, the repetitions, the tangential 
irrelevancies, the retention of scaffolding as well as edifice. For 
all that, there are some needles in this haystack; and some of 
them are scattered even through the first six chapters, though 
these, which are mainly concerned with summarising and 
criticising Plato’s ethico-political dialogues, particularly the 
Republic and Statesman, and Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, 
are unfortunately too heavy to appeal to the general reader for 
whom they are professedly designed. The seventh and final 
chapter raises enough important modern issues to be worth the 
effort of reading; the attitude is independent and reasonable, 
and there are some acute criticisms both of ancient and of modern 
standpoints. The author’s peculiar theory of property—that it 
should ‘ be distributed proportionately according to function,” 
t.e., that all citizens should work, and that each should have the 
right to such material means (but no more) as are necessary 
for the proper exercise of his particular occupation or profession, 
seems to us to raise more difficulties than he himself has properly 
envisaged. In what way, for example, would it be applied to 
the function of parenthood ? 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY 


Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860. Edited 
by K.N. Bett and W.P.Morreti. Oxford University Press. 
25s. 

This volume may well come to be recognised as a classic of the 
same order as Stubbs’s Select Charters, and if its documents 
lack the dignity, and the obscurity, of a learned language, their 
subject-matter is hardly less important and to most people more 
interesting than the evolution of our medizval system. Six 
hundred pages of documents are grouped under the headings of 
Self-Government, Colonisation, Transportation, Commercial 
Policy, Slavery and the Plantation System, and Native and 
Frontier Policy. There is also a long and extremely interesting 
general introduction on the problems involved and the men who 
had to deal with them. 

One’s first thought is to query the decision by which the 
editors have restricted their selection of documents within thirty 
years, but they claim intensive study for that period on the ground 
that the early Victorian generation “‘ settled the character of 
British expansion overseas.” A tremendous achievement; and 
it was accomplished by men of second-rate gifts and third-rate 
celebrity—industrious and unobtrusive civil servants such as 
Sir James Stephen and Sir Henry Taylor, cranky agitators such 
as Edward Gibbon Wakefield, an aristocratic Ishmaelite like 
Lord Durham, a minor Cabinet Minister like the third Earl Grey, 
a wanderer in the Antipodes like Sir George Grey. This was 
natural enough, for what first-rate man would devote himself to 
“*those wretched colonies” when the condition-of-England 
question was clamant at home and the hosts of a Nicholas, 
a Metternich, or a Louis Napoleon were prowling around on the 
far side of the Channel? If there was one absolutely first-rate 
man among the statesmen who, in that crucial thirty years, 
devoted themselves to colonial affairs, it was Lord Elgin, and 
our editors suggest that he might have chosen otherwise had not 
the inheritance of a Scottish peerage excluded him at once from 
both Houses of Parliament. How subtle is the wisdom of the 
British Constitution ! 

If the men fell short of greatness, the problems they had to 
face certainly did not do so. If the men could return among us 
and read Mr. Bell and Miss Morrell’s introduction, they would 
be astonished as well as gratified at the success attributed to 
them, for they were mainly conscious of their own bewilderment, 
of the ungrateful tasks imposed upon “ government at a distance,” 
of the incorrigible perversities of ‘* furious assemblies, foolish 
governors, missionaries and slaves”; at best they only hoped to 
muddle through, to provide palliatives for the intolerable, 
expedients for the day. And of course they made many mistakes. 
“In this dynamic age it was not easy to be wise. Wisdom, 
after all, is the fruit of experience, and experience is ‘ the name 
men give to their mistakes.’”’” The problems were so new that 
the mistakes had not yet been made; it therefore fell to the early 
Victorian colonial statesmen to buy their experience by making 
them. 

Their world was, in truth, anything but static. They were 
steering an uncertain course amid very strong currents. Nothing 
would induce the British Empire to keep still; it rushed onwards 
with headlong pace over uncharted seas. The colonial states- 
men contrived to keep it off the rocks. Among the currents 
that made the pace our editors disentangle four for our attention. 
First, the unparalleled expansion of population which, beginning 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, began to fill the vast 
spaces of empire in the generation after Waterloo. Secondly, 
the development of exploitation, the imperial aspect of the 
industrial revolution. Thirdly, the insurgence of democracy ; 
long before aristocracy had ceased to rule in Westminster and 
Whitehall ‘‘ the youthful communities of the new world decided 





that the first stage of their social evolution should be based on 
the ideas of those who had protested most vehemently against 
the ancient governments of Europe.” The colonists of the 
great emigration “ beneath the British flag began life under the 
influence of the French Revolution and of its American fore. 
runner.” And lastly, the crusading energies of modern philan- 
thropy, which valued the Colonies as the sphere of its activities, 
and was determined that the freedom of the colonist should not 
include his right to enslave or exploit the native populations. 

“By 1860, thirty years of wrangling, mountains of corre- 
spondence, oceans of speeches, and many a clumsy experiment 
had produced three momentous results. Slavery and _ trans. 
portation were abolished. Commerce was unshackled, and the 
Empire ceased even to pretend to be an economic unit, 
Colonial nationalism as a goal was recognised, and the larger 
units under the Crown, in which the white race was in a majority, 
were given full responsibility for the conduct of their own 
affairs.” 


ADVENTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY 


Discoveries and Adventures in Central America. 
GANN. Duckworth. 21s. 


Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan. 
Cog. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


It is a far cry from the luxuriant jungles of British Honduras 
to the desert sands of Chinese Turkestan, yet the spirit that 
informs the stories told by Dr. Gann and Dr. Von le Coq is 
identical. Dr. Gann’s objective was the discovery of anything 
that might throw further light upon the great Maya civilisation, 
Dr. Von le Cog has been the leader of two of the four expeditions 
dispatched by the National Ethnological Museum of Berlin 
to Eastern Turkestan, the object of which was to recover from 
the ruined cities of that land the wealth of literature and works 
of art that lies buried in them. 

Dr. Gann’s book abounds in graphic and entertaining stories 
of travel in the forest lands of Central America, with notes on 
the native peoples, the flora and fauna, and it would be inter- 
esting if these were its only content. His main purpose, however, 
is to describe the discoveries that he and his companions made 
at Chunucha. The site, which appears to have been that ofa 
provincial town of the old Maya empire, yielded many artefacts 
of high quality, and a number of stele that provide a series of 
important dates in Maya history. Dr. Gann comments on the 
curious fact that although these stele and the beautiful poly- 
crome pottery denote a high state of culture, the architecture 
is conspicuously inferior to that of neighbouring Maya towns. 
In Chunucha the buildings seem to have been mainly of wood— 
stone, which nevertheless is plentiful in the vincinity, being 
used only for the platforms. It would seem, indeed, that 
Chunucha, though inferior in many respects to other towns, 
must have been held in some especial regard as a place either of 
religious, governmental or traditional importance. It has 
also a particular interest as the only Maya city situated within 
the British Empire. 

The finds recorded by Dr. Von le Coq in the sand-smothered 
temples and monasteries of Turkestan are of considerable impor- 
tance, and include many Buddhist documents in Tocharian, 
the most recently discovered language of the Indo-European 
group, and some evidence that the people who spoke and 
wrote it were European in appearance ; which, as Tocharian is 
related to the Aryan languages of Europe rather than to the 
Indian and Iranian tongues, is interesting. Some of the beautiful 
wall paintings brought away intact by Dr. Von le Coq have 
quite a Gothic appearance and would not look out of place in 
a medieval church. The expeditions also discovered some 
remarkable statuary illustrating Greek influence on the art 
of Central Asia beyond the limits hitherto assigned to that 
influence. Another discovery of value was the proof provided 
both by literature and wall paintings that the Manichean 
religion, with temple worship, lingered on in Turkestan long 
after it had been stamped out elsewhere. Both books are 
excellently illustrated. 


By THomas 


By ALBERT VON LE 


LE ROI SOLEIL 


Louis XIV. By Louis Berrranp. 
B. Coase. Longmans. 18s. 


In France M. Bertrand’s book has been famous for some 
years, and its translation for English-speaking people is twice 
welcome : first, because it is one of the few tolerable examples 
of emotional biography, and secondly because it is an interesting 
attempt to restore Louis XIV. to the pedestal from which he 
was hustled—for posterity—chiefly by the efforts of a late-comer 
in his reign, the malevolent Duc de Saint-Simon. M. Bertrand 
makes no bones about his mission. He describes his first sight 
of Louis at Montpellier, riding to victory on a bronze horse. 
Circumstances rendered the occasion memorable: ‘ imagine 


Translated by CLEVELAND 
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my intellectual and emotional reactions.” His book is the result 
of both. Louis XIV. is raised to the supreme heights : 

Greece has Homer; Rome, Virgil; England, Shakespeare ; 
Italy, Dante; Germany, Goethe—all poets and _ intellectuals. 
France has Louis XIV., a man of action who yet sums up in his 
being all of her poets and intellectuals. 

One may disagree, and yet find the hypothesis interesting. The 
palest of golden ages would have been unthinkable under the 
leadership, say, of Louis XIII.; and, as M. Bertrand points 
out, it is time that our histories discarded Saint-Simon, for in 
M. Boislisle’s scholarly edition more than half his statements 
need refuting in the notes. Moreover, it is amusing to watch 
M. Bertrand twist the history he knows so well into his own 
pattern. He has gone back for the most part to neglected 
sources, quoting Brunetiére’s famous observation : “ La véritable 
inédit, c’est Pimprimé—que personne ne lit ;”’ and the well-worn 
opinions of Madame de Motteville and Madame de Lafayette 
he does not repeat. If he treads upon his readers’ corns, as 
doubtless at times he will, they can be sure that his step will 
be graceful. For M. Bertrand is always lively: no one surely 
has written an historical biography less burdened with political 
history. He has a happy faculty of being able to overlook all 
that does not glitter in this age of gold, and shakes his head 
at “certain melancholy souls” who would count the cost. 
“ One must know how to suffer in order to merit beauty.” 

A Sun-King indeed, Louis stalks through these pages, casting 
a distorting shadow over the lesser figures in the story. So Marie 
Mancini becomes a black fantastic adventuress, a thwarted 
soul seeking vengeance, a megalomaniac and at last a sadist. 
Christina of Sweden is a past-mistress of elaborate debaucheries, 
a “monster in petticoats’’; Bussy Rabutin ‘an unbearable 
pest”; Corneille and La Fontaine ‘old fogies.’”’ Mazarin is 
more convincingly drawn—secretive and sinister, yet with 
enough of fascination to enslave a queen and compel her 
son’s respect; for Louis trusted and imitated him, though 
it may be that he was glad enough when the time came for 
Mazarin to die. 

In the English—or should one say American ?—version, the 
reader will miss M. Bertrand’s eloquent and flowing style, which 
is perhaps his most persuasive weapon. Still, the translation, if 
undistinguished, is adequate, and such infelicities as “* a chubby 
little half-asleep brat’? and Barbe Cornet’s ‘‘ burro” (for 
bourrique) can be overlooked. Some of the chapter-headings, 
however, have gone painfully astray. What induced Mr. Chase 
to render L’Organisation de la Vie Moderne as *‘ The Flowering 
of Chateau Life’’.? He has also omitted the interesting appen- 
dices, the first of which is gruesomely entitled Le Point de 
Vue des Docteurs. But its name does not belie it, so perhaps he 


is wise. 
MOZART’S LETTERS 


Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Selected and Edited by 
Hans MersMann. Translated by M. M. BozMan. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

Mozart was one of the best of correspondents, and for that 
reason perhaps, because he recognised a duty towards the person 
he was writing to, his letters are apt, at first, to disappoint. He 
wrote less about himself than about what he was doing ; and though 
this is usually the most satisfactory way of conducting a corre- 
spondence, a reader two centuries later might prefer that he had 
written more intimately and revealed rather more of himself. 
It is extraordinary that, in all the three hundred odd letters 
which make up the bulk of his correspondence, while there is a 
good deal of sharp and vivid description of concerts, music- 
lessons, virtuosos, patrons and musical society in general, Mozart 
hardly ever discusses his own compositions—beyond mentioning 
that one piece is nearly finished, that another has been generally 
praised. The one passage in which he describes his method of 
composing does not appear in Herr Mersmann’s selection of the 
letters at all, though it is quoted in the introduction by Dr. 
Eaglefield Hull to the English edition. And it is worth noticing 
that Mozart wrote this in reply to a direct question. He does 
not seem to have been interested in examining himself or his music 
(though he never doubted his genius), but he and his father, in 
Occasional references in the letters which passed between them, 
mention placidly this “‘ gift of God,’ and Mozart himself wrote : 

Why my productions take from my hand that particular form and 
style that makes them Mozartish, and different from the works of 
other composers, is probably owing to the same cause which renders 
my nose so large or so aquiline, or, in short, which makes it Mozart’s 
and different from other people. For I really do not study or aim 
at originality. 

_The letters are nearly all family letters. From the age of 

six Mozart was away from home, travelling between Munich, 

Vienna, Paris and London, and he wrote frequently to his father 

and his sister. The present selection includes a number of letters 

written in reply by his father, who was Kapellmeister to the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, and these are interesting in themselves, 
and in many cases supply the context which would other- 


= have to be given, at the cost of annoying the reader, in 
Ootnotes and appendices. 


Mozart emerges from these letters as a man of singular assur- 
ance, easy, generous, quick and rather careless in his friendship. 
His life seems to have been free from the usual struggles of an 
artist—except, of course, the struggle against poverty, which 
seems to have concerned his father more than it did himseif. 
Leopold Mozart was constantly advising him to write something 
** short, easy and popular ”’ : 

I recommend you to think when at work not only of the musical, 
but also of the unmusical public. You know that for ten true con- 
noisseurs there are a hundred ignoramuses! Do not neglect the 
so-called popular, which tickles long ears. 

Mozart was content to drift from one town to another, to 
enjoy society and get small payments for music-lessons and public 
recitals. He was rude to a patron by whom he considered that 
he had been slighted. The old Kapellmeister, tied to his post in 
Salzburg, wrote time after time in despair, imploring his son to 
be careful, to arrange his business properly : 

What is the use, then (he writes as a prelude to twenty pages), of 
all my precise thinking, all my care, and consideration, my paternal 
efforts in pursuance of a most urgent and weighty enterprise, if 
you ...e-. 

Wolfgang was always penitent, but unmoved. His affection 
for his father, his mother (who died while she was staying with 
him in Paris) and afterwards for his wife, are obvious from their 
correspondence. His carelessness in almost everything was due 
to an easy acceptance of circumstances, and the belief that 
whatever scheme he had in hand would turn out well. He 
composed his music for the most past without difficulty, 
it was popular, even though at first it earned him little 
money; and, in spite of his father’s sound advice, he was 
content with things as they were. Though an enfant pro- 
digue (he gave his first public recital before he was seven 
years old, and was only 35 when he died), he was completely 
lacking in the sort of vanity exploited by other men of early 
achievement, such as Pope. His letters are quick, vivid, slangy 
(particularly those to a girl-cousin, which are full of nonsense 
and doggerel), and written without restraint whether they concern 
himself or other people; the letter to Leopold Mozart describing 
his mother’s death is quite unfeignedly natural. In a sense, it is 
almost a pity that they should have been written by Mozart. 
Had they been written by anyone else they would certainly have 
been recognised as one of the most charming family corre- 
pondences and commentaries on eighteenth-century society in 
Europe that exist. 
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PATHWAY 


by 
Henry Williamson 


Author of ‘Tarka the Otter, which was awarded 
the Hawthornden Prize of 1928. 
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«Mr. Williamson is without doubt a 
congenital novelist, though perhaps 
excessively (for an artist) preoccupied 
with the spiritual consequents of the 
war. His interest in his characters, 
all their surroundings, their dogs, 
their domestic rituals, is passionate ; 
itis terrific. He leaves nothing out, 
and when he is at the top of his 
form he fits everything into its right 
place, and makes pictures which— 
I should say—have in their line 
never been surpassed.* ARNOLD 
Bennett in the Evening Standard 
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THE DIFFUSION OF CULTURE 


The Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to European History. 
By V. Gorpon CuitpE. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


The Steppe and The Sown. By Haro.p PEAKE and HERBERT 
Joun FiLeurE. Oxford University Press. 5s. 


Professor Gordon Childe provides a much needed summary 
of the recent archzological discoveries at Ur and Kish, at 
Badari and the Fayum, and in the Indus Valley, which have 
thrown so amazing a light on the beginning and early develop- 
ment of that great antique civilisation from which the modern 
world so largely derives. Not only has he summarised the 
facts, he has also related them with each other and with the 
stages in human development which preceded and followed 
them—so far as it is possible to do so at the moment. And 
he has done all this in a book that the layman can understand 
and the expert respect and enjoy. ' 

As Professor Childe points out in his preface, archzological 
discovery in the ancient East is proceeding at a_ breathless 
pace and leading to results so revolutionary that at the moment 
correlation of the facts is of necessity a hazardous and tem- 
porary business. At Badari, for instance, the disclosure of a 
prehistoric community in the Nile Valley practising agriculture, 
skilled in weaving and the potter’s art, and already fore- 
shadowing in many ways a pre-dynastic Egypt which is gradually 
coming into history, is a momentous discovery, and of course 
heartening to those who believe that Egypt is the cradle of 
the essential arts. On the other hand, the discovery at Ur 
and Kish of an early Mesopotamian civilisation greatly in 
advance of contemporary Egypt—so far, that is, as civilisation 
can be judged by its artefacts—was to some extent a setback 
to those who see in Egypt the one cradle. While the unearthing 
of an utterly forgotten civilisation in northern India, older than 
the Sumerian but akin to it, has played havoc with many 
beautiful theories. 

To the problems posed by these discoveries Professor Childe 
brings a clear head and an open mind. His tentative contention 
is that we are here dealing with a continuum of culture developing 
on the same broad lines everywhere along the banks of the 
great rivers—Nile, Euphrates and Indus—yet everywhere with 
local differences and at varying rates of progress. Professor 
Childe is inclined to the belief that there was an intermediary 
seafaring people who played a great part in this mutual diffusion 
of culture, and to see in them the people of Magan, a country 
referred to in the Babylonian records, the ‘‘ Pheenicians”’ of 
the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and perhaps the actual ancestors 
of the Pheenicians themselves, who always claimed that they 
came from the Persian Gulf. 

In The Steppe and The Sown Mr. Peake and Professor Fleure 
have added another little volume to their ‘“ Corridors 
of Time ” Series, of which this is the fifth to appear. The period 
covered is that in which the antique world, of which Professor 
Childe has outlined the conjecturable beginnings and earliest 
flowering, first felt the impact of the Barbarians of the Steppes, 
whose hordes, impelled perhaps by drought, swept down upon 
the civilisation of Akade and brought the empire of Sargon 
to ruin. The repercussion of this great invasion of the Men 
of Gutium may have had much to do with the fall of the Old 
Kingdom in Egypt, which, however, was also in the nature of 
an internal revolution. Behind it the authors see the beginning 
of the great Aryan dispersal. With Professor Childe they 
favour the argument for South Russia as the Aryan cradle, 
though they would extend that cradle eastward to Turkestan ; 
which extension, by the way, has the great advantage of explain- 
ing the Tocharians. Here in a small compass is the story 
of the opening stages of that persistently recurring turmoil out 
of which Europe was eventually born. 


INIGO JONES 


Inigo Jones. By J. Atrrep Gorcn. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


In spite of the fact that ‘* all admire Inigo Jones,” few know 
very much about him; nor, indeed, is this surprising, for until 
Mr. Gotch delved into the State papers and scrutinised the designs 
at Chatsworth, at Worcester College, and at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, there were few opportunities of forming 
a clear impression of Inigo Jones’s position in the history of 
English architecture. The name of Wren instantly calls up the 
vision of St. Paul’s and Hampton Court and Trinity Library 
and a score of buildings which have been familiar to everyone 
from childhood; even if one cannot recollect the details, one is 
conscious of a whole solid and consistent body of tradition and 
achievement. But what can one make of Inigo Jones? What 
can one attach to that great reputation but a few isolated 
fragments? There are the Banqueting House at Whitehall 
and the double-cube room at Wilton; and for the better instructed 
there are the Queen’s House at Greenwich and Stoke Bruerne 
and the York House Water-Gate. There are memories, too, 
of the porticoes he added to the south and west fronts of Old 
St. Paul’s. Beyond this, almost nothing. The traditional 


<< 


ascriptions of the 18th century are shown to be for the most 
part quite unreliable. Mr. Gotch reminds us that the great desi 
for the Palace at Whitehall is beyond doubt John Webb's: 
that Coleshill is to be given to Pratt; that the gate of the Botanic 
Garden at Oxford is by Stone; that, although Inigo Jones 
certainly designed St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and the Piazza 
the church was first repaired by Lord Burlington and then, 
after the fire of 1795, rebuilt by Hardwick. The rest of his 
works amount to little more than unrealised projects, and the 
theatrical designs for sets and dresses, mostly for court masques 
preserved at Chatsworth and published not long since by the 
Walpole Society. 

His fame is evidently based on what he was, not on what he 
did. He was the first English Renaissance architect: the first 
English architect, that is to say, who designed his whole buildin 
in the style canonised by Palladio instead of merely furbishing 
up the traditional English Gothic structure with incongruous 
Italianate ornament. The Palladian style, once introduced, 
became acclimatised so rapidly that its appearance in England 
seems to a casual observer more like a natural phenomenon 
than a personal effort on the part of Inigo Jones. Yet it was so 
unfamiliar to the English eye as late as 1617 that Chamberlain 
could describe the Queen’s House at Greenwich, to us a model 
of classical propriety, as “‘some curious devise.” Two years 
later Jones began the Banqueting House at Whitehall, which 
at once set the standard of English classic architecture. 

To have achieved with so little previous exercise so perfect 
a creation in a foreign style testifies to the intelligence and zeal 
with which Inigo Jones prosecuted his studies in Italy during 
the year he spent there in 1613-14. His copy of Palladio is 
dated 1601, and it is conceivable that he may have purchased it 
in Italy in that year; it is also probable that he was in Italy 
in 1605. But his chief visit was that of eight years later, when 
he travelled in the suite of Lord Arundel. It is not surprising, 
in the light of his later development, that Vicenza should have 
engrossed so much of his attention; he drew the Teatro Olimpico, 
and noted that the gateways were the best that he had ever seen. 
He was in Venice later on, and there met Scamozzi; but seems 
to have had no great opinion of him, for he observes regarding 
some refinement mentioned by Palladio—‘* this secret Scamozio 
being purblind under stoode nott.”” In Rome he occupied 


himself as much with painting as with architecture, and filled his 
sketch-book with 


Colloms cornishes sfondati, stattues, paintings, compartiments, 
quadratues, cartochi, tearmi, festoni, armes, emprese, maskquati, 
folliami, vasi, harpes, puttini serafini, strats, scroules, baccinenti, 
balustri, risialti, lions or eagls claws converted into folliami, sattires, 
serpents, victories or angels: antike heads in shells, cherubins 
heads wth winges: heads of beasts, pedistals, cornucopias, baskets 


of fruites, trofies, juels and agates, medalie, draperies, frontispices 
Broken and Composed. 


Had he returned to England without digesting this formidable 
bellyful of baroque gadgets, the Queen’s House at Greenwich 
might well have deserved to be called a ‘“ curious devise”; 
but fortunately his relish for piquant detail did not blind him 
to the fact that “in architecture ye outward ornaments ought 


to be sollid, proporsionable according to the rulles, masculine 
and unaffected.” 


AN OLD SLAVER 


Adventures of an African Slaver. Being a true account of the 
Life of Captain Theodore Canot. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Matcotm Cowtey. Routledge. 15s. 


The slave was the money of Africa long before the white 
traders discovered the easy profits of the industry, and Captain 
Canot, who, after the fashion of Aloysius Horn, gave his life- 
story as a slave smuggler to a journalist, liked to rub that point 
in well. But on the conditions under which his cargo was 
exported, Captain Canot’s testimony is, to say the least of it, 
nalve, coming from a man who boasted once of packing two 
hundred negroes in a hold only twenty-two inches high and 
claimed that he lost only three lives on the voyage! It is m 
his adventures as pirate, smuggler and bootlegger in the slave 
trade that Canot is most refreshing. We dread to think what 
would have become of his story in the hands of a modern 
American journalist. Fortunately, Brantz Mayer was an 
American writing in the middle of last century. His prose 1s 4 
windy confection, but it does not seriously spoil Canot’s adven- 
tures, his touches of character, or his Americanised Latin 
bombast. io 

Canot was French by birth, Italian in the conditliero tradition, 
and American by adoption. He was a born leader and navi 
gator. One of his first adventures was in the service of a Dutch 
Captain whose Irish wife acted as skipper. Between the 
quarrels of the couple the boat ran aground ; wreckers seized 
it and massacred everyone except Canot, who had swum ashore. 
He was protected by one Don Rafael, an aristocratic and plc 
turesque adventurer, who pretended to the bloodthirsty gang 
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THE ANGEL THAT TROUBLED Ready 


THE WATERS Jan. 18th 
THORNTON WILDER 


THIRD IMPRESSION. | 6s. net. MEMOIRS OF 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY N A PO L E O N | 
FIFTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. | 6s. net. a 








JIPPING STREET Compiled from his own writings 
KATHLEEN WOODWARD. 6s. net. by F. M. Kircheisen 
ARNOLD PALMER says: “* The story of childhood spent in a This book is unique, inasmuch as the 
London slum . . . amoving and memorable piece of work.” — = - a ° the eon ane 
igs ae ies of his subject, has extracted, from the 
Se Se z'. Astonishingly intimate sketches of enormous bulk of Napoleonic Literature, 


: sufficient material to make a_ personal 
: narrative—in Napoleon’s own words from 


The LIFE and TRAGEDY of the rg a finish—of his career. Written in 
the first person as it is, Mr. Kircheisen’s 
EMPRESS of RUSSIA compilation has an intimate touch neces- 
BARONESS BUXHOEVEDEN sarily absent from the best biographies. 
With an introduction by J. C. Squire. In one handsome volume, with 15 illustrations, 
With Illustrations. 25s. net. 21s. net. 


“Few more pathetic books have ever been produced than this.” 
—J. M. Bulloch in Sunday Times. 


Sissel eieiititeiiteaidallcbiiiale Een NEW NOVELS 
THE DIARY OF JOHN QUIN CY The Twisted Grin aoe by ARTHUR SALCROFT 





The Young Milliner ... .- by AELFRIDA TILLYARD 

ADAMS, 1794-1845 Blind Vision a by MICHAEL MAURICE 

pawion Poi Soden altel La tonWiiogen |] Pee Bei tn. US Cla 
to Fo 


Lady, Take Care! ... by I. B. KERSHAW 
Editor: ALLAN NEVINS. 2ls. net. 


TIRE! stones teats Ph A Each 7/6 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA a a 


Send for Autumn List No. 47. 
pectin en say HUTCHINSON 
RICHARD McKEON, Ph.D. 
With F Pe 25 & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E C.4. 
ies nT I: ——— Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 


and WOMAN, 1f- each, Monthly. 
History of the Great War. 
Based on Official Documents. 














INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION 
NAVAL OPERATIONS IN ENGLAND 
Vol. IV. June, 1916, to April, 1917. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, C.H. 16s. net. 2 as ee ee 
Maps in Separate Case. fe eae “A valuable commentary on the power of trusts as shown by their activities in the 


past. THE TIMES. 
“The main yaaa left upon the reader is of the thoroughness with which 























DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL AND ri wae Se ie hen eR MR INANCIAL, NEWS, 
OTHER ESSAYS as done & great service to shudews of Brooke in the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
F. A. W. GISBORNE. 10s. 6d. net. Second Edition. cael on . From a bookseller. 
MOTOR MECHANISM OF PLANTS SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
Sir J. C. BOSE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 2ls. net. FARRER STORET, SENGew Ae, WL. &. 
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Here is the Magazine for those who do not wish to be distracted with pictures, but are eager to read really first-class 
fiction and articles of an entertaining and informative character on subjects which interest all thoughtful men and women. 


The January Part begins the New Volume of 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Monthly 1/- net. Yearly Subscription Post Free 14/6 
CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A VIGOROUS AND FASCINATING NEW NOVEL 


DIANA OF THE WOODS .. «. pvotrnware 


The scene shifts from post-War London to the wilds of Northern Canada, and the author makes telling use of his knowledge 
of both the Mother Country and the Dominion, contrasting vividly the types and ways of the Old World and the New, 
and unfolding a powerful tale of love, adventure and mystery in a setting now highly “ civilised,” now barbarous in the extreme. 











W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1; and EDINBURGH. 
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that he was Canot’s uncle and threatened to kill anyone who 
denied it. After an exciting life with the gang Canot was 
shipped to Havana. Thence he sailed for Africa, characteris- 
tically passing his first night on that coast with his ship in 
mutiny. He saved the situation for the owners and became 
their agent for the purchase of slaves. The rest of the book 
describes his captures, escapes, twisty negotiations and mutinies 
in the outlawed trade. He had an eye for character. Mungo 
John, the half-caste trader king with his shop, his harem and 
his bottle; the little Cockney with a passion for everything 
native, who insisted on marrying a native princess with full 
ceremony; Esther the half-caste daughter of a British mis- 
sionary—these and other figures in the story make the book. 
Such a collection of shady and desperate people will be difficult 
to parallel until the annals of the present-day bootlegger are 
published. Canot himself professed to give up the trade in his 
later years when the authorities became too hot for him; but 
he must have been in it towards the end, when an American 
abolitionist found him down-and-out on the quays of Baltimore 
and introduced him to Mayer, who put the story together. The 
illustrations deserve special praise. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Economics of Rail Transport in Great Britain. 
SHERRINGTON. Vol. I. History and Development ; Vol. II. Rates 
and Service. Arnold. 12s. 6d. each. 

Mr. Sherrington’s two volumes are likely to take their place as the 
standard text-book for students of railway economics in this country. 
They are not strikingly original, and they add little to the theory of 
the subject, or to our knowledge of its history. But on the historical 
side, they bring conveniently together material previously scattered 
in the separate histories of the principal railway companies, or in more 
specialised studies ; and they have the further advantage of bringing 
this material up to date. In his handling of the economics of the 
railway service, Mr. Sherrington is safe and sound rather than brilliant 
or innovating ; but he uses the data of recent years to good effect 
in discussing the familiar problems of operating costs, fares and freight 
charges, and State regulation. He also gives more attention than is 
common in text-book treatment to the technical aspects of his subject, 
such as the design of carriages and locomotives. His discussion of 
current problems, and especially of the relations between rail and 
other forms of transport is, by comparison, perfunctory and un- 
enlightening. He has preferred to stick to the text-book treatment 
of these problems rather than to launch out on the current contro- 
versies which centre round them. Consequently, his second volume, 
useful as it will be to students, is not likely to appeal greatly to the 
general reader. 


J. M. Barrie. 
Nisbet. 2s. 
The aim of this series has been to provide, at a low price, short 
critical biographies of living writers. The chief qualities of Mr. Harvey 
Darton’s essay on Barrie are its easy style and careful manipulation 
of anecdote. But it is not a portrait. The main points are mostly 
an expansion of familiar themes like ‘“ the-boy-who-would-not-grow- 
up.” The last chapter is called ‘“*‘ Which is Barrie? ’’, on the text of 
this passage from Courage: ‘*‘ M‘Connachie ... . is the name I give 
to the unruly half of myself: the writing half.... My desire is to 
be the family solicitor, standing firm on my hearthrug among the 
harsh realities of the office furniture; while M‘Connachie prefers to 
fly around on one wing.” Mr. Darton makes a good deal of this, 
and he leaves the reader wondering why a simple and rather charming 
confession should be made the basis of creating a baffling personality. 
The best critical observation in the book is on the women of Barrie’s 
plays; Mr. Darton points out that in Maggie, of What Every Woman 
Knows, and in other women characters of the same kind, Barrie 
created a new type for the stage. He is right in praising Dear Brutus 
and Peter Pan as the most original of the plays, and in emphasising 
Barrie’s superb stage-craft. This book, despite its faults, is very 
readable, and if it contains few ideas with which the reader of Barrie’s 

books is not already familiar, it is at least a lively variation of them. 


Crime: The Autobiography of a Crook. By Epp Guerin. Murray. 
12s. 


By C. E. R. 


By F. J. Harvey Darron. Writers of the Day. 


Eddie Guerin, whose escape from the penal settlement of French 
Guiana and _fusal of extradition from this country were sensations 
of their day, nas here told, with reservations, the story of his career, 
which, with two or three breaks, has been one of crime and imprison- 
ment. The book should be of interest to criminologists, for its author 
gives some intimate glimpses of an underworld stretching from Chicago 
to Paris, and he compares from first-hand knowledge the detective, 
juridical and penal methods of the United States, France and England 
over a period of nearly half a century. Mr. Guerin says that the moral 
of his book is that crime does not pay. But it has other morals, one of 
which is that crime pays too well; one has glimpses of the life he 
lived between sentences on race-courses and in flash bars and restaurants, 
as the consort of swell-mobsmen, cracksmen, and _ blackmailing 
prostitutes. He tells us again and again that had he devoted his 
invention and courage to legitimate business, he would have been a 
rich man. It is probable, of course, that in the realms of finance and 
graft he might have made fortunes and lost them, and even dodged 
gaol to the end. Perhaps it is as well the chance was denied him. 
Even allowing for the fact that this is a self-portrait there is much, 
one feels, that was likeable in the man, even at his worst; one wishes 
that he could have been put somewhere out of harm’s way, though 
where that would have been it would be difficult to say. 
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The Tragedy of the Italia By Davine Giupicr. Benn. 12s, 64, 

Signor Giudici was the only foreign journalist on board the Russian 
ice-brealer Krassin, which went to the rescue of General Nobile anq 
the crevy of the Jialia about three weeks after the first signals 
of distre:s had been received. His account of the two expeditions 
of the Krassin, and the rescue of all the Italia’s crew except seven 
who were separated from the main body and were never found, is 
an excellent piece of journalism, direct and uncoloured, and those 
who have read only the sensational “ stories ” which most newspapers 
printed at the time should read Signor Giudici’s book for its plain 
statement o* fact. He describes the personnel of the rescue party, 
the crew, the daily routine of the voyage, the set-backs of weather 
and damage <o the ship, and the discovery, after weeks of uncertainty, 
of the first survivors, Zappi and Mariano, in a waste of pack-ice, 
The book is unsentimental, and it contains some vivid description of 
life in the Arctic. The chapter on Ny Aalesund, an isolated coal. 
station on the coast of West Spitzbergen, is unusual. There are 
250 inhabitants, of whom only 20 are women, and 5 children. No 
alcohol is drunk, and there are no police—because “ with alcohol 
forbidden and the comparative absence of women, the factors which 
habitually give rise to disputes between men are lacking.” The book 
would have been improved if, in place of the expected photographs 
of the author and his friends, there had been more pictures of 
Spitzbergen, the coal-station and the ice-fields. There is a serviceable 
map at the end. 


Star Turns. Translated from the German of A. H. Koser by G. J, 
RENIER. Noel Douglas. 8s. 6d. 


This entertaining account of circus ways and means deserves more 
serious attention than its title and dust-cover together are likely to 
win for it. Nor should readers be put off by the inappropriate though 
comic illustrations, but turn at once to the translator's preface, a model 
of its kind, deft, humorous, and complete. Mr. Renier admits that 
his is a free translation. He has stayed the flow of his author’s elo- 
quence a little, and tempered his adjectives to the Anglo-Saxon, and 
he hits off Dr. Kober’s manner precisely when he refers to the “ en- 
lightened superficiality’ of this ‘‘ fascinating work.’’ Dr. Kober 
knows his subject from personal contact ; a journalist, he has since the 
war been connected in various capacities with the world of the circus 
and variety stage in South America and Europe; he has met famous 
clowns, acrobats, strong women, animal trainers, equestriennes, 
jugglers, and lightning calculators, and has talked to them of the “stars” 
of the present and the past. He reveals some professional secrets, but 
not many; the chapters are uneven, but the best are excellent. Ras- 
telli, for example, is portrayed as man and as artist with something of 
the skill and economy of effort of his own superb juggling. The 
reality of the circus, Dr. Kober admits, is not romantic, but he cannot 
write of it other than romantically. 
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| AN ELIZABETHAN 
| JOURNAL 


Being a Record of those Things Most Talked of 
During the Years 1591-1594. 


By G. B. HARRISON 


SPECTATOR: 
“A most vivid picture of London 
Life and London thought in 
Shakespeare's time.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH : 
“ This book serves as an excellent 
pendant to Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
‘Elizabeth and Essex,’’ and 
should be read by all those who 
wish for further examples of the 
Queen's dilatoriness in making 
up her mind.” 
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Edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 24s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COLLEY CIBBER 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by Heywood Broun and 
Margaret Leech 


* Nothing could well be more apposite than the 
publication of Anthony Comstock .... It should 
be read and studied by Mr. James Douglas, Lord 
Beaverbrook, the Home Secretary and Sir Chartres 
Biron . . . a very amusing and, for our latter-day 
Comstocks, instructive biography.” 

Mr. LEONARD WOOLF. 
28 illustrations. 15s. net 


THE HIGH PYRENEES 
IN SUMMER AND 
WINTER 
by Becket Williams 


“This is a charming guide book—informative, 
witty and energetic.” —Sunday Referee. 
Three chapters are on Winter Sports. 

28 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 











WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 











READY. 


10/6 net. 


BOSTON 


A Contemporary Historical Novel 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This epic novel, inspired by the heat and fury of the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case, paints a vivid picture of present- 
day New England civilization. So close to life has Mr. 
Sinclair kept that all classes of Society, from Italian 
labourers and anarchist agitators to bankers, judges and 
governors, will imagine themselves portrayed on this great 
canvas. narrative full of drama and social contrast, 
ending in a heart-breaking climax and written in the usual 
brilliant and daring style of the author of Oil. 


Boston is Upton Sinclair’s most significant novel; it 
brings to a startling climax his appraisal of America in a 
notable series of books—from The Fungle to Oil. Boston 
will make history; reading it will be a vital experience. 


Sinclair’s last novel, Oil, is now in its 8th large English 
edition in a neatly appointed volume at s/-. 





T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
24-26 Water Lane, 
London, £,C.4 


























THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 


publishes very few books of fiction, but those 
few are noted for their originality, 
distinction and unusualness. 


POOR WOMEN ! 


by NORAH HOULT [Price 7/6] 


‘Much has been said about Poor 
. She convinces you ; she will count.’ 
GERALD GOULD: ‘A very powerful book, and the 
power does not depend on the plain speaking.’ 

OLiver Way (in the Graphic): ‘Miss Norah Hoult was 
undoubtedly the literary discovery of 1928.’ 

The first edition is scarce ; the ten signed and numbered 
copies (originally 15/-) practically unobtainable. 


GLIMPSES 


by CORRIE DENISON [Price 7/6] 


Short and middle-length stories, of which the following are 
perhaps the most notable: 4 Mere Private, ‘as fine a thing 
as anything we have read in connection with the War’ 
(Aberdeen Press) ; Charmian Warrington, an intimately 
passionate love-story that will delight the frank and shock 
the prudes ; 4 Tale of Three Cities, with its allusions to 
Oxford personalities and with its masterly description of a 
raidable den in Paris; A Case of Lunacy, a fantasy with 
some intriguing allusions to Manchester; while Vernon 
Ditchley will cause to chortle any and all who are interested 
in publishing, bookselling, authorship and journalism. 
This book, though it has sorely puzzled the critics, need 
not puzzle readers of The New Statesman. 

First edition sold out; the limited edition, roo signed 
copies, bound in buckram, at 218.) has also gone. 


SCHOLARTIS, 30 MUSEUM ST., W.C.1. 


ARNOLD BENNETT : 
Women! .. 

















(NOW READY) 


POLICE & PUBLIC 


By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
Author of “ Deluge,” “The Island of Captain Sparrow,” etc., etc. 
CONTENTS : 

1.—THE PRESENT EOSTTION. Il a ad MAGISTRATE, 
Ill. — POLICE EVIDEN IV.— CORRUPTION.  V.— THE 

“VOLUNT a STATEMENT. VI THE SAVIOGE ENQUIRY. 
VIL—THE SMILE OF INSPECTOR COLLINS. _ VIII—THE 
PUBLIC BUTLER. 1X.—THE STAGING OF MURDER TRIALS. 

UBLICITY. XI—CONCLUSIONS. 

This book, w aks has been banned in advance by the Railway Beokstalis, 
is not written in a spirit of hostility to the police, but it is a frank 
and outspoken examination of the causes of present friction between 
them and the civilian public. Crown 8vo. 144 pp. 26. net. 





By the same Author. 


THE INFERNO 


(From the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri) 

NEWLY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE 

Now Ready. This book was ptihels in New York a few weeks age, and 
ready achieved a phenomenal success. 

The New York Courier writes: “ Distinctly unacademic, shot with a 
refreshing originality of both understanding and presentation, this 
new world-masterpiece offers many enchanting surprises for the reader. 
Mr. Wright, recently famous for his novels, has brought to his new 
task the same individuality, the same forthrightness and unspoiled 
charm, that made Deluge and Captain Sparrow best sellers.” 


Royal 8vo. 108. 6d. net 
By the same Author. 
DELUGE. & «20 


HUGE SECOND EDITION (WITH A NEW _ PREFACE) NOW 
SELLING. OVER 100,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 

‘“* A new star has risen above the literary horizon, and it looks like 

being a star of the first magnitude.”"—Daily Mail. 





LONDON: FOWLER WRIGHT, LTD., 240 High Holborn, 
NEW YORK: COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION. 
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Castle and Town: Chapters in the History of the Royal Burgh of 
Edinburgh. By Davin Roxsertson and MarcueritE Woop. 
Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d. 

This account of the municipal and domestic history of Edinburgh 
has been compiled from the records preserved in the City Chambers. 
The narrative suffers from having been composed by two people 
working more or less independently of each other, and from a certain 
inexperience in writing, especially noticeable in Miss Wood’s chapters. 
But the book is full of information and amusing lights on Scottish 
history, and is admirably illustrated. It is a pity that the authors 
have not thought fit to give any indication of the dates or sources of 
the pictures of Edinburgh they have reproduced. 


Shadows by the Sea. By J. JEFFERSON FaRJEON. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Farjeon’s mystery stories have a human quality which redeems 
any extravagance in their plots. In the present story of a mysterious 
disappearance from a sea-side hotel, followed by a murder and some 
sensational adventures on a wrecked ship, we meet again one of Mr. 
Farjeon’s favourite characters, the timid man who is brave in friendship. 
The imbroglio brought about by the entanglement of a gang of jewel 
thieves with a group of ship-wreckers is ingeniously contrived and 
worked out. 


Readings from British Drama: Extracts from British and Irish 
Plays. By ALLARDYCE NicoLt. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Nicoll begins, in an introduction, by saying that Lamb’s 
Specimens had a bad influence in the nineteenth century because it 
contained ‘spot’? passages which led people to the belief that 
‘a tragedy or a comedy could be built up out of a series of individual 
scenes, and that the presence of two or three poetically effective 
passages could entitle a drama to almost unqualified praise.” His 
own method is to choose passages characteristic of particular 
dramatists and movements in the theatre, and to explain them with 
brief introductions. The book begins with a fifteenth century 
mystery play and ends with Miss Clemence Dane’s Will Shakespeare. 
Professor Nicoll is right in saying that very few people have time to 
read the plays in full; and certainly these extracts and the comments 
upon them give a working idea of the history of British drama. But 
the method is unsatisfactory in itself. Some of the extracts are simply 
dull, and they fail to suggest the quality of particular dramatists. 
Shaw, for example, is represented only by a short passage from How 
she lied to her husband; Miss Clement Dane by Will Skakespeare 
and not A Bill of Divorcement. And there is too much emphasis laid 
on tendencies and fashions. In the modern period Henry Arthur 
Jones and Pinero are each given more than three times the space 
allotted to Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, or St. John Hankin. Probably 
one cannot learn the history of drama from extracts, any more than 
one can learn an opera from selections; and Professor Nicoll would 
have done better if he had followed Lamb and quoted passages for 
their intrinsic merit. Still, no anthology of the kind exists at present, 
and this book goes some way towards filling the gap. 


A Dog-puncher on the Yukon. 
Werner Laurie. 16s. 

Engaged in working as a dog-team freighter from the Chilcot Pass 
to Circle City and Dawson from 1896 onwards, Mr. Walden saw the 
great gold rush, and his cool descriptions of hair-breadth escapes and 
wild adventures as being all in the day’s work have a force and a credi- 
bility beyond the power of any purple passage to convey. Of the cold 
snaps we are told that in Circle City no thermometer would meet the 
case, so one was constructed of four vials, containing respectively 
mercury, whisky, kerosene and Perry Davis’s Pain-Killer. When the 
mercury froze, they started on a journey with a smile, when the whisky 
froze they still smiled, hesitated at the kerosene, and dived into their 
cabins when the Pain-Killer lay down. Circle City before the gold 
rush of ’98 was governed by miners’ meetings, and Mr. Walden describes 
it as a city in which life and prosperity were safe; afterwards, as he 
points out, all the evils of civilisation flourished. He compares life 
on the American and Canadian side of the border during and after the 
rush, and his praise of the North-West Mounted Police is praise indeed. 
Mr. Walden is not consciously the hero of his story, but readers 
will soon discover in his competence and daring, and in the casualness 
with which he faced good luck or ill, the essential qualities of the com- 
panion we should choose to have with us in a tight place. 


By Artour TREADWELL WALDEN. 


The Tunning of Elynour Rumming. By Jonn SKELTON. 
by Peart Binver. Fanfrolico Press. 15s. 

This edition is limited to 550 copies, but it is difficult to imagine 
that there can be even fifty people willing to buy the book, The 
cover is made of sacking, the illustrations are gross and pawky, the 
text is a jumble of types—and the price is 15s. As a piece of book- 
production it is on the level of ‘* Ye Olde Tea-rooms.” The poem 
itself is in short-lined reeling verse, and gives a rough and bristling 
description of drunken hags in an inn. It has some of the vigour, with- 
out the precision, of Chaucer’s portraits of the Miller and the Reeve, and 
it was chiefly responsible for Skelton’s reputation as an obscene writer. 


Tilustrated 


About Motoring 
ROADS, TAXES, AND INSURANCE 


HE various interests concerned in the motoring aspects 
of the next Budget are already opening their preliminary 
bombardments. The harassed motor owner complains 

loudly and repeatedly that in this country the average tax per 





private car is nearly £18 a year, whereas in the United States 
it is less than £3 per annum. He then proceeds to confuse the 
issue by accusing various Chancellors of the Exchequer of piracy 
and of broken faith. Of piracy, because they divert large slabs 
of the proceeds of motor taxation to other purposes. Of broken 
faith, because distinct undertakings were originally given that 
such diversions should not occur. The various motor organisa- 
tions and their leaders talk very loudly on these lines for some 
three months of every year; and the journals devoted to motoring 
naturally echo similar sentiments. As an individual motorist, 
who covers a large mileage on British roads every year, I should 
be more interested in some constructive alternative than in 
these denunciations. The A.A., the R.A.C., and the motoring 
press may aver with perfect truth that it is not their business 
to devise schemes of taxation; but on the other hand they 
must recognise that both Conservative and Labour-—Liberal 
Governments have confessed their inability to find an alternative, 
Consequently the average car owner grumbles, pays up, and 
wonders whether all these protests are sincere or resolute. 


* * * 


The crucial facts are that our roads cost £60,000,000 per 
annum, of which motor car taxation furnishes approximately 
£20,000,000. Motorists are by no means the sole users of the 
roads, though the bulk of the expenditure is made in their 
special interests. It does not appear that we have any but 
an academic grievance over any breaches of faith in connection 
with the Road Fund; if this grievance were foolishly pressed 
too hard, the obvious Government retort would be to earmark 
every copper of the car taxes for road work, and to annex some 
of the £40,000,000 which the roads now receive from other 
sources. So, though always open to conviction, I am never 
impressed by these diatribes against Chancellors. I have a 
certain income. The Chancellor helps himself to a decent 
percentage of it by various devices ranging from income tax 
down to rates and my car licence and the various imposts on 
my whisky and tobacco. I am not particularly excited about 
the precise method of his buccaneering. I have no particular 
preference for a revolver pressed to my stomach, as compared 
with a dagger pricking me between the shoulders. And I do 
not wish to pay less if, as the result of such relief, the roads 
round my house should become more potholey than they are 








First, Second and Third | 
Co-operative Investment 
: Trusts 


A Use for Idle Money 


From time to time you may have money 
available for which temporarily you 
5 have no use. This money may be put 
¢ aside for some purpose which does not 
arise for weeks or for months or never 
at all. How much more satisfactory 
would it be if this idle money could earn 
4 for you 5 to 53%. This can be done by 
¢ holding the 5% (Minimum) Withdraw- 
able Preference shares of First, Second 
or Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
Your money is safe, every £5 is secured 
5 on at least £20 worth of invested capital 
g (isssued capital exceeds £2,500,000). 
¢ Shares can be withdrawn on demand, 
Dividends 5% on shares held for short 
periods, and 5% when shares are held 
more than six months prior to certain 
: dates — dividends are paid _ without 
¢ deduction of income tax. 


PARTICULARS AND APPLICATION FORM WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF ATTACHED COUPON. 


. First, Second and Third Co-operative 7 


Investment Trusts 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars of your Preference Shares. 
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Learn to 


SPEAK FRENCH 


from the NEW 
LINGUAPHONE COURSE 





Hear the queahea living 
French Teachers on 


your own GRAMOPHONE 


D° you find it more difficult 
to speak French than to 
understand it? Are you some- 
times doubtful about pronuncia- 


tion and accent, or how to 
express your own thoughts in 


in Spoken French has been 
specially designed to meet and 
overcome these difficulties. The 
Gramophone Records of this new 
course bring to your own home 
the perfectly spoken words of 





PANNA 


SUNBATHING MADE 
SAFE FOR THE HOME ! 


To possibility of harmful effects from sun- 
bathing is a question that does not arise 
when the Quain Sunlight Bath is discussed. 
It is safe 

Its beneficial effects, however, must be experi- 
enced to be known. Men of action keep strong 
and well, and safe from infection, by bathing 
in Quain Sunlight. Ten minutes a day is 
enough, and it costs only one penny. 

The Quain Sunbath has another advantage— 
the touch of a switch converts it into a radiator. 


 QUAIN 


IGHT BATH 


SUN and D.C. mains, all voltages. 








the French idiom ? 
The New Linguaphone Course 





the most distinguished teachers 

and speakers of the Frenchnation. 
You will hear Professor Paul Passy, President of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association; Professor Michenot, of 
Strasbourg Conservatoire; Professor Berthon, of Oxford 
University ; Professor Denis Saurat and Mlle. Coustenoble, 
of London University ; Professor Desseignet, of Reading 
University ; Mlle. Noel-Vildé, Mlle. Grémont and M. Tissier. 

The very latest process of Electrical Recording brings out the 

full value of every shade of accent and intonation. 


Send this Coupon for a 


Week’s FREE TRIAL 


Whether you wish to learn a language for business, travel, or for 
a better understanding of literature and art, you ‘will find that 
the quickest, easiest and most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 


So confident is the Linguaphone Institute that 
you will endorse the high opinions of the 
Linguaphone Method already expressed by 
Mr. H.G. Wells, Mr. Bernard Shaw and other 
distinguished writers and thinkers, that any 
reader of the New STaTEsMAN who fills in 
and despatches this coupon can obtain a com- 
plete course in Spoken French, or any other 
language in the accompanying list, for a week’s FREE trial, without 
any payment or deposit whatever. 

The total cost of a complete course is only £6 : 6s. ; and for this 
modest sum “ gain the power not only to read a new language. 

but to speak it with a perfect accent. 


dhe JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
‘---POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY--- . 


To the LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 1 
373 Napier House, 27 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1 


Please send me your complete Linguaphone Course in the......sssssssssssssess l 
guage, for one week's free study. 








LINGUAPHONE 
COURSES IN: 
French German 
Spanish Italian 
Russian 
English Irish 


Esperanto Afrikaans 
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IMPORTANT~—At the touch of a switch the 


Quain becomes a powerful heating Radiator. 


Price £5. 10.0 Cash or £ 1 down 
and 5 monthly payments of £1. 



















At Boots, Parkes, Taylors, 
and all the leadingChemists , 
Corporation Electricity 
Showrooms and Electrical 
Contractors, at Barkers, 
Harrods, Shoolbreds, 
Waring and Gillows, and 
other large stores, they will 
gladly demonstrate for you. 


To BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT LTD., 
20-21 Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. 4 
Please send me the Quain 
Booklet—Free, giving scientific 
and medical proofs of wonderful 
results. 
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at present, or the local workhouse become more drab and 
dilapidated than it actually is. 
ok * * 


So far as motor car taxation goes, three suggestions for reform 
strike me as practical, two of them with especial force. The 
incidence of the taxes is a highly technical matter, but I doubt 
whether the distribution is rational. I have repeatedly seen 
a newly-laid road very seriously damaged by some leviathan 
vehicle, which inflicts more damage in five minutes than my 
small car inflicts in five years; and yet its contribution in cash 
is absurdly small. Secondly, there is still a great deal of waste 
of money, though less than there was. Over and over again 
we have all seen expensive tar “ carpets” laid upon flimsy 
and uneven foundations, with the result that in a few months 
or even in a few weeks the road is as bad as ever it was. A man 
of small means who pays upwards of £10 tax on his car sees red 
when thousands of pounds derived from such taxation are wasted 
under his very nose. Other instances of waste concern the 
spreading of perilously slippery surfaces, which have to be 
reconstructed or treated after a number of cars have been 
smashed or lives lost; and such foolish experiments as the famous 
issue of 75 per cent. grants for unimportant roads, which induced 
greedy local authorities to neglect their main roads and spend 
large sums on roads which did not matter. Thirdly, the grading 
of tax on elderly cars is in urgent need of revision. I may keep 
a car till it is quite unsaleable, and almost undriveable; but 
it will long continue to be liable for the original tax. This 
stupid policy increases depreciation enormously, and places 
obstacles in the way of the really poor man, who would find it 
much easier to own a five-year-old car if the tax was adjusted 
in accurate relation to the age and value of the car. 

* * * 


Mr. Wardlaw-Milne has introduced a private Bill into Parlia- 
ment with the idea of making all motor owners insure against 
third-party risks. At first sight this is an extremely logical 
and attractive proposition. Only last week an unemployed 
clerk, who did not possess £1, borrowed an extremely old car 
belonging to his fiancée. He then collided with rather an ancient 
taxicab. Both cars were uninsured, and both were wrecked. 
No lives were lost, so the tragedy was purely financial. In other 
cases breadwinners have been killed, and their dependants have 
been thrown upon public funds. But, as successive Ministers 
of Transport have repeatedly pointed out in the House, the whole 
question bristles with problems. There is grave risk of an 
insurance monopoly. Insurance is already fiendishly expensive, 
as the safe driver pays for the blunders of the fool and the maniac. 
Any insurance company or fund which was forced to accept all 
the bad risks, at present uninsured, would necessarily charge 
fantastic premiums. Administration would be most complicated 
and expensive, as an appreciable number of owners lay up their 
cars or cycles for part of the year. The only logical solution 
is to order the “* bad risk” clean off the roads for ever. This is 
an interference with the liberty of the subject which would be 
extremely unpopular, and open the door to various abuses. 
A beginning might be made by compelling all public service 
vehicles to be insured against third-party claims; under such 
a clause nobody would suffer except owners of a single taxicab, 
and they would be excluded from their present paradise of 
profiteering (at standard rates per mile) or of unfair competition 
(at cut rates per mile). The second step might be to identify 
those risks which are “ bad” because the drivers are fools or 
intemperate; but any wholesale suspension of licences could 
not be entrusted to local benches; it would have to embody 
a cheap system of appeals to really efficient courts; and cheap 
law is an ideal which no nation has ever realised in practice. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY. 


i HE first account of the new year has started off quite well, 
I although it is a pity that our market is now so much 
dominated by New York. Gramophone Company, 
Columbia Graphophone, General Electric, Mond Nickel, Marconis, 
Burma Corporation, and now Rhodesian base metal companies, 
all take their cue from New York, which thus far has been 
unfailingly a buyer. The Indian Government 4} per cent. Loan 
offered at 91 was not fully subscribed, underwriters being left 
with 23 per cent., but the quotation remains at practically the 
issue price. New Zealand has to find about £25,000,000 to meet 
loans falling due this year—a tidy sum for a country with a 
population of less than a million-and-a-half—and is offering 
here a £7,000,000 44 per cent. Loan at 95 and asking holders of 
£12,000,000 of 4 per cent. Consolidated Loan due Ist November 
next to exchange into 43 per cent. Loan at the rate of £104 5s. 
of the 43 per cent. for every £100 of the 4 per cent. The loans 


of this dominion have always been popular on this side, and it 
can at least be said that its finances are less unsound than those 





of its big sister in the Pacific. As is customary with both 
dominion and foreign loans issued in London, most of the proceeds 
are going into the construction and extension of publicly-owned 
productive undertakings, such as railways, electric power stations, 
telephones and telegraphs. 

* * * 

The dangers attaching to the expansion of instalment selling, 
referred to in a recent article in THz New STATESMAN, appear to 
be making themselves felt at the financing end much earlier 
in this country than in the United States, although the latter 
is miles (and years) ahead of us in this method of pushing sales, 
The reason for this discrepancy is no doubt to be found in the 
difference between the state of industry in the two countries, 
Jackson’s Stores, a prominent Yorkshire concern with numerous 
shops selling furniture on ‘‘ easy terms,”’ has postponed payment 
of its Preference dividend until the results for the year are 
ascertained, giving as a reason the industrial depression in the 
districts it serves. The Civil Service Supply Association recently 
surprised its shareholders by announcing that it deemed it prudent 
to defer consideration of the usual dividend until the financial 
year ending 28th February has expired. This company some 
time ago acquired three mail order businesses dealing in bicycles, 
baby carriages, gramophones, sewing machines and clothing, and 
the postponement of a dividend by this hitherto most prosperous 
company is attributed by it to the depression in the coal and other 
industrial areas. Mr. Drage’s recent outburst at the meeting of 
its shareholders, called to consider the amalgamation with the 
Drapery Trust, will be fresh in the minds of readers who take an 
interest in these matters, and I am told that some big concerns, 
whose names are household words, have found this class of business 
eat up so much of their capital resources that they have become 
dangerously short of working capital, and in some cases have to 
postpone contemplated extensions. 


* ok 


This is not to say that the business of selling goods much above 
their value on “ easy terms” is inevitably unprofitable; but in 
most cases the glowing accounts come from people who have only 
just entered the business, and I notice that a company formed for 
the purpose of financing agreements in this trade has issued a 
disappointing first report, while another, which has had four or 
five years’ experience of the business, recently decided to get out 
of it before, rather than after, incurring heavy losses. At the 
meeting at which this decision was taken, the Chairman remarked 
that a three years’ agreement, if carried out, had a habit of 
becoming a four years’ agreement, which took away a good deal, 
if not all, of the profit. The conclusion one comes to is that, 
from the financial end, the safest method of conducting the 
instalment-selling business is for the manufacturer to do his own 
financing, and thus aim at both the manufacturing and discounting 
profit, so that what he loses on the one he will at least make on 
the other. This, of course, involves his carrying a much larger 
working capital, and that is the explanation of some of the new 
company promotions and introductions that are taking place. 

A. Emit DavIEs. 
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GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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“THE LANCET” SAYS tHe 
“We found neither free salicylic cris! WI DOWS' 5 
nor acetic acid in this preparation CO D UN, 
; ng S pn Ery /8) 
(Genasprin). . . . The claim is sub- 
stantiated that this preparation is 
a particularly pure specimen of f 
acetyl-salicylic acid.” 3 ; 
Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. ¢ 
if p My, & 
é \ 
GENASPRIN | 0" 33.0000" 
: 4T Mutua LIFE 
The SAFE Brand of Aspirin Funds: 27 Millions 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE. 
LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH Surrender Values | NO Shareholders 


RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


5 we need 1,000,000 
7” = = 
/ contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.’’ 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boat in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Seeretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road. London, W.C. 2. 


3/- 











THE FAMILY CHARTER 
A new method by which a married man 
of limited means can make as complete 
provision for the needs of his family as is : ¢ 
humanly possible—including Children’s 
education. 
= wsssecesssesesssese Full details will be sent on request. 
HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 
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ARE BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 


Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, 9 vols., fine set, 1892-7, £21. 
Set of Dickens Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 10S. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 108. 
Frank Brangwyn, Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d. 
The Butterfly, Complete Set, in 12 Parts, £2 2s. 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3s. F ; 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859; 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols., 1829; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-5. 
We are always open to buy Libraries or small collections of good books. Let us know 
what you have. > sen also get any book you require. Let us know your wants. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE SIX POINT GROUP—EQUAL FRANCHISE 
CELEBRATIONS. 


A “WHITE” PRESS LUNCHEON will be held on Thursday, January 24th, 1929, at 
1.15 p.m., at the CriteRION RESTAURANT, Chair: THE ViscouNTESS Rnonppa (Editor 
“Time and Tide”). Principal Speakers: Miss Edith Shackleton, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, 
Mr. H. D, Henderson, Professor H. J. Laski. Guests of Honour will include: Mrs. A. 
Blanco-White, Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss A. M. Head, ‘‘Low” (Mr. David Low), 
Mr. Herbert Sidebotham, Miss Rebecca West, Parl. Corres. ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” Editor 
“Daily Herald,” News Editor ‘Daily News,” Asst. Editor ‘‘ Observer,” etc. 

Tickets, 6s., from The Secretary, Six Point Group, 92 Victoria St., S.W.1. Victoria 0905. 


ART GALLERIES. 
HE LONDON GROUP, 26th Exhibition. 


Movement. 
the 26th. 











Leaders of the Modern 
New Burlington Galleries, Burlington Gardens, W.1. January 5th to 
10-5, including Saturdays. 
HE LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
(1) Memorial Exhibition of Sculpture 
(1874-1928). 
(2) Paintings and Etchings by J. F. RAFFAELLI (1850-1924). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Sater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 
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by the late Henry Poors, R.A. 




















JANUARY 


January derives its name from the Roman god Janus, 
whose festival fell in that month; but our Saxon ancestors 
called it the “* Wolf Month,” because the wolves driven 
by hunger formed packs and raided the villages. Hence 
comes the expression, “* Keeping the wolf from the door.” 
In ancient husbandry there is a couplet, 


“If in January you sow oats, 
It will bring you golden groats,” 
implying that early provision will bring a rich harvest. 
So with Life Assurance. To reap a golden harvest for 
ourselves in later life, and to keep the wolf from the door 
of our dependants, we must make provision in our early 


years. ‘There is no better means of doing this than by 
a With Profit Endowment Assurance in 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Company with immense reserves and a 42s, per cent. 
annual compound bonus. 


Write to-day for With Profit Prospectus “‘ AD.2" to 


he STANDARD [IF 


SSURANCE COMPANY- 


ESTABLISHEO OUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 
ISaPALL MALL sw. 


HEAD OFFICE - $3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITIES” will be given by 
SIR CECIL J. B. HURST, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Legal Adviser to the 
Foreign Office), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C. 1), on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1929, at 5 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Sir Maurice L. Gwyer, K.C.B. (H.M. 
Procurator-General and Solicitor to the Treasury). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


D COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

Public Lectures on ‘‘ Architecture and its Relation to National 
Life’’ on Thursdays, January 17th, 24th, 31st, February 14th and 
28th, and Tuesday, March roth, at 5.15 p.m. 

First Lecture: ‘‘ The Architecture of Central and South America,”’ 
by Mr. T. A. Joyce, M.A., O.BE. (Deputy Keeper, Department of 
Ethnography, British Museum). 

Admission free by ticket. Apply Secretary, sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, January 13th, at 6.30. ‘‘The Search for Truth.’”” Speaker, 
Barrington Whitlow. 

HE POETRY LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP. Mr. Laurence BInyYon 
will give a reading on Monday, January 14th, at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, Strand, 

at 8p.m. All are invited. 

OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 
HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms, 20 Brighton Road, Stoke Newington, 


London. 
APPOINTMENT VACANT 
KING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Governors of this Foundation invite applications for the 
position of Secretary. Commencing salary {650, rising by annual 
increments of {25 to {900, subject to a 5 per cent. deduction for 
Superannuation. The Secretary will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office; administrative and scholastic 
experience desirable. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the SzcRETARY, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








BEDFOR 




















ey 


SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Music Scholarshi 


annum, increasable to £70, will be offered in March. For particulars appl 

EADMASTER. Usual scholarship examination for the award probably of ry 

scholarships and a few exhibitions held in June. These are additional to reductions - 
sons of Clergy and Officers. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and a. 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 

and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified stag 
Principal: Berta S. HumMPHREY. ’ 





P Of £35 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders.  Entin 

charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teaching 

is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitprEp STEELE. ; 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIs. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. rr. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE Enp 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years, 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed,— 
Apply to Principat. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 

Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature, 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pro tus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
he 


fine old g ds by I tead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). ter : 
JoszrH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, Ma, 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


’ ’ 

MALIMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


HE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS, 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Principal: Miss D. SELBY, B.Sc., King’s College and Maltman’s Green. 
Delightful house in old-world garden, within easy reach of London. The object of 
the school is to train girls in intelligent management of homes. Music and languages. 
Golf, riding, tennis, swimming. Study bedrooms are provided. Fees, £180 a year, or {65 
asingle term. Telephone: Denham 71. Station: Denham. 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 
SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 


I.—S.S. ‘‘ ASIA,”’ Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. ONLY 2 
BERTHS VACANT. — oe . ; ? 
11.—S.S. ‘‘ STELLA D'ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3rd-23rd. Venice, 
Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Pirzus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for Knossos), Nauplia 
(for Mycenz), Katakolo (for Olympia), Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice. 

IlI.—S.S. ‘‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300. April roth-3oth. 
Marseilles, Katakolo (for Olympia), Pireus (for Athens), Thermopylae, Tempe, Troy, Samos, 
Patmos, Delos, Crete (for Knossos), Syracuse, Pastum-Naples, Marseilles. 

IV. AUTUMN CRUISE, August 28th-September 17th, on the s.s. ‘‘Theophile Gautier,” 
repeating above itinerary. 

The Year Book for 1928 now ready, with this year’s Lectures: THE INFLUENCE OF 
GREECE ON HUMAN LIFE, T. R. Glover, LL.D.; ELEUSIS AND THE MYSTERIES, 
the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson; SYRACUSE AND AEGOSPOTAMI, N. Whatley; LESSONS 
FROM GREEK HISTORY, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton; ATHENS THROUGH THE 
AGES, Prof. E. S. Forster; THE ASSEMBLY AT ATHENS, Leonard Whibley, and others : 
witb list of Members; 126 pages, Cloth bound, 1/-, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, 


Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 


Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Ekctric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 
8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
Vegetarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
P. H. Rocsrs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866 


CLUB. 








Museum, Hart Street, 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opery Symes, Esg., m.v. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. : 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply t 
the SECRETARY. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained iu 
this College to become Teachers of G astics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 
University Courses 1n Arts, Screnc , MEDICINE, AND Encineertnc (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiGNaALL, Registrar. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


ANTED in February, accommodation, father and daughter, 


ac ible British M Box 469, Tut New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. Telephone: 
Western 4948. 























MISCELLANEOUS 





ase EAST CLIFF.—‘Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 


Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2¢ gns. 
Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 


with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost. 














Tele.: 341. Lift, 
Postar Subscription Rates. 
One Year post free... aie 30s. Od. 
Six Months 2 99 eve 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, _ ,, ane ae aa ; 7s. 6d. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to The Manager, THE 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 

















OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for by expert knitters, plain & 
in the famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic native be 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustra’ 
booklet to: S.T.63, Wm. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
sweet smoke. 7s. gd. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 38s. for 500, postage 94. 
758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, — 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try BIZIM cigarettes! Real, = 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only Ss  PREE 
plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 500. 1,000 POS 

for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers, 


J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. !. 


from 2 gns;— 
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